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PRESERVING OUR HERITAGE 


BY HERBERT E. KAHLER 


INCE World War II we have observed a phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of historic sites and buildings set 
aside for public use and understanding. Likewise, we 

have observed a phenomenal increase in the number of vis- 
itors to these sites. The factors leading to this interest are 
fairly obvious. They are: the ease of getting to places with 
good roads and cars; the annual vacation and desire to go 
somewhere; the radio, movie, and television programs fo- 
cusing attention on history and historic places; Centennial 
observances, such as the Pony Express and Civil War; the 
advent of inexpensive paperback books dealing with his- 
tory; the increase in the number of historical magazines, 
especially those written for popular consumption, such as 
American Heritage; better illustrated textbooks and the 
growth of fine interpretive museums, such as you have at 
the Nebraska Historical Society in Lincoln; activities such 
as that of the American Pioneer Trails Association in 
marking historic places; and the spontaneous growth 





Herbert E. Kahler is Chief Historian, National Park Service, 

Washington, D. C. This paper was presented at the spring 

meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society at Omaha, 
May 7, 1961. 
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across the nation of informal groups interested in some 
particular phase of American history. 


For example, during World War II, businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, journalists, and a few historians living in the 
Chicago area met to discuss Western history, and the group 
known as “The Westerners” was born. Similar groups or 
“corrals” have sprung up in many of the major cities of 
the Nation. Likewise, Civil War Round Tables have formed 
in approximately 100 cities, and once a month the members 
come to a dinner meeting to hear and discuss some aspect 
of the War. They are interested in events and where they 
happened, so once a year most of them schedule a field 
trip to a publicly-owned battlefield or historic site. 


The movement to preserve written sources of Amer- 
ican history goes back at least to the days of Columbus, 
but the movement to preserve physical sources of history 
such as historic sites for the public benefit began about 
one hundred years ago. The federal government did not 
take the lead in the movement. On the contrary, it felt in 
the 1850’s that it had neither the authority nor responsi- 
bility for the preservation of such areas as Mount Vernon 
or Monticello when they were offered to the United States. 
In 1850 the State of New York acquired the Hasbrouck 
House, General Washington’s headquarters, at Newburgh, 
New York, and placed it in the hands of the village trustees 
for preservation and exhibition. This is the first publicly- 
owned historic house in the country. We can find other 
evidence of public interest in this period. Miss Ann Pamela 
Cunningham, a pioneer in the preservation movement, or- 
ganized the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association and launched 
the big drive to save Mount Vernon. By 1859 she had com- 
pleted its acquisition. 


Other factors that gave impetus to public interest in 
preserving the Nation’s historic sites and buildings was 
the centennial celebration of our Independence and the es- 
tablishment of state and national preservation societies. In 
1876 Independence Hall in Philadelphia was first opened 
to public use as a great memorial to the principles of the 
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Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. The 
earliest preservation society with state-wide interests—the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities— 
came into being in 1889 and was followed shortly by the 
Trustees for Public Reservations in Massachusetts and the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society in New 
York. Interestingly enough, the first efforts by the federal 
government toward historic preservation took place in the 
Missouri River basin area. In 1876 Custer and his im- 
mediate command were annihilated at the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn; ten years later the federal government set 
aside the area where Custer and his men fell. In 1899 the 
federal government took another important step when it 
set aside lands embracing the remarkable prehistoric ruins 
in southern Arizona known as Casa Grande. 


An important stimulus to federal participation in his- 
toric preservation came from Civil War veterans. They 
were interested in the historic battlefields on which they 
had fought; these veteran groups were highly organized 
and politically powerful. As a result of their efforts, 
Chickamauga Battlefield in Georgia, the first of a substan- 
tial number of national military parks was established by 
Act of Congress in 1890. While other specific legislation 
continued to be introduced, the first milestone in general 
federal legislation was the Antiquities Act passed in 1906 
during Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. It authorized 
the President to set aside as national monuments sites on 
federal lands of great historic or scientific value. 


We can trace a number of factors which accelerated 
the preservation activities by the federal government and 
which also influenced and assisted state programs. Prior 
to 1933 the federal historical properties were variously 
administered: some by the War Department, some by 
Agriculture, and others by the National Park Service. The 
Reorganization Act of 1933 grouped historical areas to- 
gether under the National Park Service, and for the first 
time the United States had one central agency with one set 
of policies and one national program. 
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In 1933 another important activity began. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps gave substantial aid to historic sites 
in federal and state custody. It helped in building muse- 
ums, trailside exhibits, roads and parking areas; it as- 
sisted in restoration projects, as for example at Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, Fort Abraham Lincoln, and the Mandan 
villages in North Dakota. The federal government, through 
the National Park Service, supplied materials and man- 
power for these projects. 


Since World War II four major federal actions have 
affected historical preservation. First are the large-scale 
reservoir projects inundating important historic landmarks 
and prehistoric remains. In the Missouri River basin the 
federal government has sponsored an archeological and his- 
torical salvage program. In addition to excavating arche- 
ological sites, this includes the identification, recording, 
and photographing of sites and buildings before they are 
submerged. In some cases it involves moving structures to 
higher ground. 


Following the close of World War II, many military 
installations, some of which have historical interest, were 
declared surplus and placed on the market for sale. The 
Surplus Properties Act of 1944, as amended, permitted 
states and cities to acquire such places gratis if they agreed 
to maintain them for historical use. Fort Wayne, Michigan, 
and Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, have been transferred 
and are now being operated as local historical parks. The 
National Park Service participated in this program by 
evaluating the historical importance of the properties. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting manifestations of 
public interest in historic preservation was the chartering 
by Congress of the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. Its activities are financed entirely through voluntary 
support and not through appropriations. It is an affilia- 
tion of national, regional, state and local organizations in- 
terested in the preservation of historic sites and buildings. 
It also has individual memberships. It is a clearing house 
for information on historic sites; it arouses public opinion 
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to threatened losses; it gathers, correlates, and dissemi- 
nates information on policies, standards, techniques and 
practices in this field. 


A fourth activity which was begun before World War 
II but gained momentum after that period is the National 
Survey of Historic Sites. Under the Historic Sites Act, the 
National Park Service is authorized to make surveys of 
historical properties, to accept historic sites under certain 
conditions, and to develop and exhibit them. 


The opportunity to carry out the provisions of the Act 
fully did not arise until 1956. Under this program, studies 
identifying and evaluating sites are going forward. 


In this survey, the field of American history is divided 
into twenty-two periods or themes. These studies, varying 
in length from 100 to 300 pages, will eventually be pub- 
lished. To aid in the evaluation of sites, a Consulting Com- 
mittee of eight authorities in the fields of history, arche- 
ology, and architecture makes the preliminary screening. 
The results are then reviewed by the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments. 
This Board of eleven persons eminent in the fields of his- 
tory, archeology, architecture, and human geography makes 
final recommendations. 


The second phase of the survey, known as “The Reg- 
istry of National Historic Landmarks,” involves the issu- 
ance of certificates and markers to the owners of sites 
classified as of exceptional value. Thus far, fifteen basic 
studies have been completed, including the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, the Santa Fe Trail, Great Overland Migra- 
tions, Military and Indian Affairs, and the Cattlemen’s 
Empire. To date over 200 sites have been classified as of 
exceptional value. 


The National Registry of Historic Landmarks is not 
completed, and there are still a number of fields to cover, 
such as the fur trade, mining, the farmers’ frontier, and 
transportation and communication. As these studies go 
forward, additional sites will be announced. 
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From the studies finished it is evident that the Mis- 
souri Valley and nearby drainage basins have a rich heri- 
tage in terms of historic sites and buildings. Eighteen sites 
are eligible for National Landmark status, and in addition, 
eleven historic properties are in the National Park System. 
A look at the studies shows that for the Lewis and Clark 
Expeditions, five sites have been classified, three of which 
are in the Missouri Valley. They are: the Sergeant Floyd 
Monument, Iowa, where Charles Floyd, the only casualty 
on the Expedition is buried; Three Forks of the Missouri, 
Montana, called by Meriwether Lewis an “essential point 
in the geography of this western part of the Continent ;” 
and Lemhi Pass, Montana-Idaho, the point where the Ex- 
pedition crossed the Continental Divide and passed from 
American into formerly held Spanish territory. 


In addition to these landmarks, the National Park 
Service at the present time administers the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Missouri, which is 
near the site where the Lewis and Clark Expedition was 
organized and equipped in 1803; and Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial, Oregon, near the mouth of the Columbia River, 
where the Expedition spent the winter of 1805-1806. 


The great routes of overland travel have continued to 
fascinate the public, and fortunately some well-preserved 
landmarks remain. On the Oregon Trail, three sites have 
been classified in addition to those already recognized as 
of exceptional value. These are Robidoux Pass, near Scotts 
Bluff, where extensive remains of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Trail of the period prior to 1850 have survived; 
South Pass, Wyoming, the easy passage across the Conti- 
nental Divide; and Independence Rock, Wyoming, the “Reg- 
istry of the Plains,” with its large number of names and 
dates left by emigrants and travelers. In addition to these 
three sites, Chimney Rock, Nebraska, owned by your So- 
ciety, has been declared a national historic site, while Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska and Fort Laramie, Wyoming, have long 
been administered as units of the National Park System. 
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The Santa Fe Trail, which opened trade with the 
Southwest, has five sites included in the Registry of Na- 
tional Historic Landmarks. They are: Fort Larned, Kan- 
sas, the most important military post on the eastern part 
of the trail; Wagon Bed Springs, Kansas, important water- 
ing hole sought by all travelers over the desert route of the 
trail; Bent’s Old Fort, Colorado, gathering place for trav- 
eler, trapper, trader, and Indian; Raton Pass, Colorado, 
the easiest passage across the major mountain obstacle on 
the mountain route; and Santa Fe, New Mexico, terminus 
of the Santa Fe Trail. In addition, the National Park Serv- 
ice administers Fort Union, New Mexico, which is on the 
Trail. 


In the advance of the West, the military played a sig- 
nificant role in protecting travelers and maintaining peace 
with the Indians. The number of forts built was substan- 
tial. Some saw little military action and were soon aban- 
doned and disappeared, while others continued to exercise 
wide influence in the region. Of the 102 forts considered 
in the study, the following in this region were selected as 
illustrating this phase of American history: Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, the early northern anchor of the chain of forts 
extending as far south as Fort Jesup, Louisiana; Fort Phil 
Kearny, Wyoming, focus of Red Cloud’s efforts to drive off 
the white man from the Bozeman Trail; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in continuous use since 1827, and from which Gen- 
eral Kearny’s army set out for the War with Mexico; and 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska, storm center in the 1870’s of 
Indian-white relations. The latter site is controlled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, but certain historical fea- 
tures are operated under a lease arrangement by your 
Society. 


One area of special interest to you, and which is being 
considered in our “Military and Indian Affairs” theme, is 
Fort Atkinson, Nebraska. Archeological research there by 
your Society, performed in part through funds provided by 
the Federal Government, has clearly identified and defined 
the stockade area. The significance of Fort Atkinson in 
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American history, according to criteria established by the 
National Survey, will be determined by the National Parks 
Advisory Board at its meeting this month in Washington, 
D. C. 


We can hardly leave the subject of military and Indian 
affairs without notice of some bloodshed. At Custer Battle- 
field, Montana, we have the clash between the Indians and 
whites that stirred the nation in 1876 and has continued 
to stir Custer fans to the present day. Less known, but 
equally dramatic is the engagement at Big Hole Battlefield, 
Montana, where Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce Indians 
defeated Colonel Gibbon and his troops and then success- 
fully eluded military pursuit until he reached what he 
thought was Canada, only to find that his knowledge of 
the international boundary was in error, and he was cap- 
tured at the Bear Paw Mountains. Both Big Hole and the 
Custer battlefields are units of the National Park System. 


One of the significant chapters of American history is 
that dealing with free land. Homestead National Monu- 
ment near Beatrice, Nebraska, commemorates “free land” 
and the homestead legislation that became law with Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s signature in 1862. Next year will mark the 
centennial of the Homestead Act, and we are making prep- 
arations now for a new museum, parking area, trails, mark- 
ers, and literature. 


The open range and free land led to ranching opera- 
tions which are faithfully carried on at such important 
places as the Tom Sun Ranch, Wyoming, and the Grant 
Kohrs Ranch in Montana, which have been classified as of 
exceptional value. In the badlands of North Dakota the 
ranching operations of Theodore Roosevelt in the 1880’s 
are commemorated by the National Park Service at the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. Roosevelt’s 
experiences in the West gave him the idea of the Rough 
Riders and influenced his thoughts on conservation. 


After sites are evaluated, the obvious question arises— 
who is going to care for those that are nationally signifi- 
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cant? Judging from past experience, some sites will be 
lost, but we hope that most will be preserved by some re- 
sponsible group — foundations, civic organizations, state 
agencies, or the federal government. Obviously, there is 
need for teamwork for the number of sites which the United 
States Government can administer must be limited. Since 
World War II, as many as 75 bills to add historical proper- 
ties to the National Park System have been introduced in 
one session of Congress. The batting average for enact- 
ment per session is low, ranging from zero to three areas. 
Apparently, the Congress is not as eager as the constitu- 
ents back home to add more units to the National Park 
System. Moreover, some of the sites proposed in the Con- 
gress are not concurred in by the Interior Department, 
since they do not measure up to the standards for inclusion 
in the System. 


For each proposed bill the National Park Service must 
show before Congressional Committees that the area pre- 
sents a significant chapter in the history of the United 
States that is not adequately represented elsewhere in the 
National Park System. 


The Registry of Historic Landmarks is designed to 
focus nationwide attention on sites of major importance 
irrespective of ownership. These sites are of major impor- 
tance to the nation and to the states and communities in 
which they are located. The results of the Registry are an 
immediate aid in planning federal, regional, and state-wide 
historic site programs. 


What is the future of the preservation movement in 
this country? In one hundred years we have seen great 
strides made in historical preservation. In 1895 there were 
twenty historic houses open to the public, in 1910 nearly 
one hundred, and by 1933 more than four hundred. Today 
there are approximately 5,000. Most of these are in private 
or state ownership. 


There are certain trends discernible that indicate an 
acceleration of this program. They are: 
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. The growing number of grass root organizations, 
such as the Fort Atkinson Foundation. 


Increased participation of state historical societies 
and park boards in historic sites work. The Ne- 
braska Historical Society has been active at Chim- 
ney Rock, Fort Robinson, and Fort Atkinson. Like- 
wise, the Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Minnesota 
Historical Societies have stepped up their activities 
in this field and coordinated their efforts with 
other state agencies. 


Increased interest of regional and national histor- 
ical associations in historic sites. The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association has created an His- 
toric Sites Committee; the American Association 
for State and Local History has joined hands with 
the National Trust and Colonial Williamsburg in a 
summer training program that includes the admin- 
istration of historic sites. 


Increased participation by foundations in historic 
sites programs, such as the grants of the Avalon 
and Old Dominion Foundations to the National 
Trust and the Reader’s Digest Foundation to the 
restoration of Boscobel, a noted historic structure 
of high architectural merit in New York City. 


Increased emphasis on tourism in this country and 
its economic values. 


Increased space given in newspapers and maga- 
zines to preservation efforts and to the destruction 
of segments of America’s heritage. 


. The current effort of municipal, state and federal 





agencies to join hands in a broad movement called 
“Parks for America.” The program seeks to cor- 
relate planning for parks and historic sites at na- 
tional, state, and metropolitan levels so that each 
can complement and supplement the other. 
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In closing, may I ask what is the value of historic sites 
and buildings? They are costly to maintain and frequently 
costly to acquire. In the first place, they help us under- 
stand contrast or change in history. For example, the 
wagon ruts of the Oregon Trail at Scotts Bluff are, indeed, 
a contrast to the ribbons of concrete we travel to reach the 
site. 


At the entrance to the Nebraska Historical Society’s 
Museum is this inscription, “The spirit of a people lives in 
its history.” 


Historic sites and objects help us understand continu- 
ity in history; they reveal how the present grew out of the 
past. The three-dimensional aspect of historic sites appeals 
to people. They can actually see and feel objects associated 
with great persons and great events. For example, the 
person who stands in the Assembly Room where the Dec- 
laration of Independence was adopted or on the field of 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, or in the Oregon Trail ruts 
at Scotts Bluff National Monument receives a vivid im- 
pression, a sense of identity with the past, which cannot 
come from any amount of reading. Strangely and interest- 
ingly enough, historic sites attract many who found history 
a dull subject in school. Someone once said in derision that 
history is the rattling of old bones. But a more perceptive 
person pointed out that the rattling was sweet music. As 
we look to the future we hope the sweet music will develop 
into a full and unforgettable symphony. 











THE NORTH BROTHERS AND THE 
PAWNEE SCOUTS 


BY DONALD F. DANKER 


HE Plains Indian Wars of the ’60’s and ’70’s left their 
mark on America’s traditions and literature as well as 
its history. From them have emerged an array of 

fighting men around whose names legends have clustered 
from their day to our own. Not the least of these were the 
North brothers and their famous Scouts. 


The use of white frontiersmen and of Indian scouts 
and auxiliaries by American military forces was not un- 
common. From colonial times on they had figured in cam- 
paigns where their talents in wilderness warfare were use- 
ful. Thus the service of Frank North and the Pawnee 
Scouts was in keeping with American frontier tradition. 


The Pawnee were one of the important Plains tribes. 
In a sense they were a transitional group between the agri- 
cultural and sedentary tribes along the Missouri and the 
nomadic hunters of the prairie. They lived in earth lodge 





Dr. Donald F. Danker, a frequent contributor to this maga- 

zine, is archivist of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

This paper was presented at the 54th annual meeting of the 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, April 21, 1961. 
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villages along the Platte, Republican and Loup Rivers in 
Nebraska and were primarily engaged in agriculture. How- 
ever, they took two extended buffalo hunts each year and 
were excellent horsemen and hunters. They had a tradition 
of friendship for the whites and when the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act opened Nebraska to white settlers the Pawnee did not 
resist the loss of their land. In 1857 they were assigned a 
fifteen by thirty mile reservation along the Loup River 
with the agency at Genoa. 


Although they had a record of peaceful relationship 
with the whites, they had long waged almost constant war- 
fare with the more nomadic tribes to the west. They were 
enemies of the Dakota and the Cheyenne with whom they 
competed for the buffalo and exchanged horse stealing 
raids. Service with the U. S. Army gave them a welcome 
opportunity to strike at their long-time foes with the aid 
and approval of the powerful whites. 


The man most responsible for the success of the Paw- 
nee Scouts was Frank North. He was a restless, intelligent 
person who had a great distaste for the humdrum of ordi- 
nary activity. He had come to Nebraska in 1856 as a boy 
of sixteen. The next year his father died in a spring bliz- 
zard, leaving the mother on the frontier with five children. 
Frank and an older brother, James, went west along the 
Platte to the new settlement of Columbus. There he farmed 
a little, trapped and hunted, and freighted to Fort Kearny 
and Denver. He became acquainted with the nearby Paw- 
nee, learned their language and in 1861 was hired by the 
post trader as a clerk and interpreter. As a friend and 
associate of the Pawnee he came to share their hatred for 


1 Waldo Wedel, An Introduction to Pawnee Archeology, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin, 112 (Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1936), pp. 7-25. 
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the Sioux who frequently raided the reservation, stealing 
horses and killing the women in the cornfields.” 


Luther North was six years younger than Frank and 
the fatherless youth enjoyed a boyhood of hunting and rid- 
ing. Among his companions were the Pawnee and his hero 
to the day of his death, at the age of eighty-nine, was his 
brother Frank. 


In the summer of 1864 Sioux and Cheyenne raiders 
had reduced most of the stations and road ranches along 
the overland trail to ashes, travel had almost ceased and 
settlers were abandoning their homes. Gen. Samuel Curtis, 
commander of the Department of Kansas, requested that a 
company of Pawnee be hired to serve with the Army. Over 
two hundred volunteered but only seventy-six were ac- 
cepted partially because the agent did not want the reser- 
vation left undefended.* 


Joseph McFadden, an Army veteran and a clerk at the 
agency store, was hired as captain at five dollars a day. 
He had a Pawnee family and could speak the language. 
Frank North was second in command. This first group of 
Pawnee Scouts did no fighting. After a march to the Solo- 
mon River in Kansas the force split and Gen. Robert Mitch- 
ell returned to the Platte with McFadden and the main 
body of Pawnee, and Curtis proceeded to Fort Riley. Nei- 
ther group encountered hostiles. Curtis, while favorably 


2 Alfred Sorenson, “A Quarter of a Century on the Frontier or 
the Adventures of Major Frank North, the ‘White Chief of the Paw- 
nees.’”’ The story of his life as told by himself and written by Alfred 
Sorenson. Manuscript. (circa 1880). 

The standard source of information on the Scouts is George Bird 
Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion (Cleveland, 
1928). Grinnell’s account is based largely upon the Sorenson manu- 
script and the recollections of Luther North. Robert Bruce, The 
Fighting Norths and the Pawnee Scouts (Lincoln, 1932) is also a 
valuable source, compiled largely from the letters of Luther North. 
An extensive collection of Luther North letters and two diaries of 
Frank North, 1869 and 1876-77, are in the archives of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. The records, reports and correspondence of 
the War Department are, of course, a prime source of information 
on the Pawnee Scouts and contain evaluations unclouded by the 
passage of time. 

8 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, Washing- 
ton, 1865, p. 383. 
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impressed by North, did not believe that McFadden had 
proper control of the men.* 


When the Scouts were discharged in October, Frank 
North, at the direction of General Curtis, organized a new 
company with himself as captain. He and his officers were 
commissioned by the territorial governor of Nebraska and 
the company was accepted as Nebraska Civil War Volun- 
teers. This marked the real beginning of the services of 
the Pawnee Scouts. They were in the fielk’ in 1865, 1867, 
1868, 1869, 1870, and finally in 1876-77. 


The reputation of the Pawnee Scouts began on the 
Powder River Expedition in the summer of 1865. A three 
columned offensive under Gen. Patrick E. Connor moved 
against the aroused Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapaho in cen- 
tral and northern Wyoming. A force under Col. Nelson 
Cole was to march from Columbus, Nebraska, through the 
sand hills into Dakota and Wyoming. Col. Samuel Walker 
was to join him from Fort Laramie with about six hundred 
men and Connor himself commanded the third column 
which also started from Fort Laramie.’ Connor’s orders to 
Cole and Walker, his column commanders, reflected his de- 
termination to break the Indians if possible: “You will not 
receive overtures of peace or submission from Indians but 
will attack and kill every male Indian over twelve years 
old.”* The Pawnee, numbering ninety-five in all, marched 


#Eugene F. Ware, The Indian War of 1864, (Revised edition, 
New York, 1960), p. 158-159 states that an earlier company of Paw- 
nee under North accompanied General Mitchell west from Plum 
Creek in July 1864. He commented on the lack of discipline of the 
group. This is the only mention of a Pawnee Company previous to 
the group raised in August under the direction of Curtis. It seems 
probable that Ware was mistaken in this recollection and had tele- 
scoped events with the passage of years. 

5 Nelson Cole (1833-1899) was colonel of the Second Missouri 
Artillery. He served as a brigadier general of Volunteers during the 
Civil War and again during the Spanish American War. 

Samuel Walker (1822-1893) was Lieutenant Colonel of the Six- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry. Francis Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army, vol. 1, (Washington, 1903), 
p. 997. 

6 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, 
XLVIII, pt. Il, p. 1049 and p. 1131. The order was rescinded by Gen. 
John Pope, Department Commander. 
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with Connor’s column. The several reports of the opera- 
tions reveal that the Pawnee welcomed the chances for ac- 
tion more than did the war-weary, semi-mutinous veterans 
who found themselves exposed to new dangers several 
months after Lee had surrendered at Appomattox. Con- 
nor’s forces left Laramie about August 1 and proceeded to 
a point on the Powder River where they constructed Fort 
Connor, later known as Fort Reno.’ From there the Pawnee 
scouted the area and discovered the trail of a party of Chey- 
enne. North and forty-eight Pawnee followed the trail all 
night and at dawn came upon the Cheyenne. North, to 
avoid being a conspicuous target, painted his face like a 
Pawnee warrior. When the fight was over they had killed 
the whole party of twenty-four Cheyenne including one 
woman. The Pawnee were jubilant. This was their first 
big victory in many years and they credited North with 
their change of fortune. They had not lost a man and had 
captured twenty-nine horses and mules. In a triumphant 
return to camp they entered brandishing scalps and sing- 
ing. Their war dance lasted two nights, interrupted only 
by speeches and a name-changing ceremony during which 
they christened North Pani Lasher (Pawnee Chief). The 
only casualty they suffered came when one of them, while 
demonstrating how bravely he had fought, accidentally 
shot and killed North’s orderly.® 


Four days later the Pawnee discovered another party 
of Cheyenne and North’s career came near being ended. 
In the running fight he outdistanced his men and the Chey- 
enne turned and attacked him. He led his wounded horse, 
keeping it between him and the Indians, until he was res- 
cued by his first lieutenant, Charles Small. The two men 
then retreated until they came upon the Pawnee Scouts who 


7Fred B. Rogers, Soldiers of the Overland, (San Francisco, 
1938), p. 178. 

8 Official Records, op. cit., p. 1217; George Bird Grinnell, Two 
Great Scouts and the Pawnee Battalion, (New York, 1928), pp. 90-94; 
Captain E. H. Palmer, Company A, 11th Kansas Volunteer Infantry 
Cavalry, “History of the Powder River Indian Expedition 1865,” 
Transactions and Reports, Nebraska State Historical Society, vol. 2 
(Lincoln, 1887), p. 208. 
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had a wounded old Cheyenne trapped in a log corral. The 
Scouts were seeing how many times they could shoot him 
in the legs without killing him. North ordered, “Stop, don’t 
fire another shot. Kill him with a sabre.” A halfbreed 
scout, Nick Janis, identified the Indian as Red Bull, a 
Cheyenne chief. 


Eleven days later the Pawnee came upon a large vil- 
lage of Arapaho under Chief Black Bear on Tongue River. 
North sent word back to Connor who came up with the 
main body of troops. The Arapaho were routed and an 
undetermined number killed. Reports range from thirty- 
five to one hundred and sixty-three. More might have been 
killed had not the troops, Indian and white, stopped to 
plunder. Connor was infuriated and caused most of the 
booty to be destroyed, to the dismay of the Pawnee. 


The column under Colonels Cole and Walker did not 
appear at the rendezvous point on the Tongue River. Con- 
nor sent North and twenty Pawnee to look for them. They 
found several hundred dead horses, many of them shot. 
North thought a battle had taken place and reported back 
to Connor. The whole force followed the trail of Cole for 
several days and then North was sent out again with sev- 
eral Pawnee. This time he came upon the combined Cole 
and Walker commands in a starved and destitute condition. 
They had shot their own starving mounts, been reduced to 
walking and, harassed by Indians, were close to disaster. 
Cole, in marching through the Nebraska Sandhills and the 
Black Hills, had run short of supplies and lost his way.’ 
The entire expedition returned to Fort Connor where Gen- 
eral Connor found orders relieving him of the command, 
and the Powder River Expedition of 1865 ended with goals 
unachieved and the Indians undefeated. The Pawnee 
Scouts, however, had made a favorable impression and 
were destined for further service. 


® Sorenson, op. cit., p. 91; Official Records, Series I, XLVIII, 
pt. 1, p. 366. 

10 George B. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyenne, (Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1956), pp. 212-213; Colonel Cole’s Report, Official Records, op. 
cit., pp. 366-368. 
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The Union Pacific Railroad had been pushed west 
along the Platte River in 1866. The work season of 1867 
would place the crews in an area exposed to Indian attack. 
Grenville Dodge, chief engineer, wrote to Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man asking for protection for the workers. Campaigns 
against the hostiles were not enough; patrols along the road 
were needed. He stated: “I believe the moment you get 
into the Indian country with troops for the campaign the 
Indians will leave the Platte route . . . but what you and I 
may know it is hard to make a lot of Irishmen believe. 
They want to see occasionally a soldier to give them confi- 
dence and that is all we need to get the labor on the road.” 
Sherman sent the letter on to General Grant with the en- 
dorsement that help should be given to Dodge because the 
road finished into Wyoming would be of great importance 
to the Army. Grant concurred that “Every protection prac- 
ticable should be given by the military both to secure the 
rapid completion of the road and to avoid pretext on the 
part of the builders to get further assistance from the 
Government.”* 


Gen. Christopher C. Augur, commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Platte, asked North to organize a battalion of 
four companies of Pawnee to help protect the road. North 
did not wish to give up his position of post trader at the 
agency and Augur secured a leave of absence for him from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.** North was major of 
the battalion and each company was led by a white captain 
and a first lieutenant. The officers, for the most part, were 
men drawn from North’s acquaintances who were familiar 
to a degree with the Pawnee and the frontier. In 1867 the 
captains were E. W. Arnold, a friend of the North family; 
Charles Morse, who had married North’s sister Alphon- 


11 Gen. Grenville Dodge to Gen. W. T. Sherman, Council Bluffs, 
January 14, 1867; General Grant to Gen. W. T. Sherman, Washington 
D. C., January 26, 1867. U.S. War Department Records. Selected 
Documents, Headquarters, Department of the Platte. (Microfilm). 
The citation of Correspondence and Reports in the remainder of the 
article are from this source unless otherwise indicated. 

12Gen. C. C. Augur to S. V. Bogy, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Omaha, February 27, 1867; Col. H. G. Litchfield to Frank North, 
February 28, 1867. 
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sene; James Murie of Scotch ancestry who founded two 
families, one Pawnee and one white; and Luther North. 
The non-commissioned officers were Indian. There were 
four sergeants, four corporals, a bugler, a farrier and forty 
privates in each company."® The officers were hired by the 
Quartermaster Corps as civilian employees and given rank 
and pay corresponding to their counterparts in regular 
army units. The men enlisted into the United States serv- 
ice with the same pay as white soldiers. 


Horses were purchased in Columbus and vicinity at 
prices of from eighty to one hundred dollars and the Paw- 
nee battalion entrained for Fort Kearny. Urgent requests 
were submitted to the Army for subsistence pay because 
the Pawnee chiefs made the Scouts leave all food on the 
reservation for use by the tribe.™* 


Dodge had been mistaken about the Indians leaving 
the Platte Valley when troops arrived and the Scouts had 
a busy summer. The Records of the Department of the 
Platte reveal that they were shuttled back and forth be- 
tween Fort Kearny, Plum Creek, Fort McPherson and the 
ever more distant “End of Track.” Their errands were 
varied. Gen. John Gibbon at Fort McPherson reported, 
“Brought up forty Pawnee who might be advantageously 
used here for a few days in unearthing certain red and 
white scoundrels who are engaged in horse stealing and 
murdering in the vicinity.”** Dodge wrote from the End 
of Track that three of his workers were killed and twenty- 
seven head of stock run off. The country between the 
Plattes was filled with hostiles. “They strike us at some 
point daily.”** 


The Pawnee battalion was distributed at different 
points along the road and could be moved quickly. The 
railroad itself was proving an important factor in the de- 


13 Muster Rolls, War Department Records, op. cit. 

14 Lt. Col. D. L. Merrill to Augur, Columbus, Nebr., March 12, 
1867; March 16, 1867. 

15 Col. John Gibbon to Augur, Fort McPherson, May 20, 1867. 

16 Gen. Grenville Dodge to Augur, May 25, 1867. 
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fense of the workers and in military operations. Augur 
reported it to be “essential to the interest of the Depart- 
ment in the way of moving troops and supplies at great 
saving of time and money . . . its completion to the Black 
Hills in its effect upon Indian affairs, is equivalent to a 
successful campaign.”** The Scouts were well armed with 
Spencer carbines and revolvers. When their officers had 
difficulty obtaining what they considered adequate equip- 
ment or treatment from the commanders of various posts, 
they did not hesitate to appeal directly to Augur who 
backed them up. It was apparent that the colorful Pawnee 
and their leader had the support of the commander of the 
Department of the Platte. He realized that the battalion of 
Pawnee Scouts differed from the regular army units and 
he did not treat it as such. 


The telegraphic messages from the field convey a de- 
gree of urgency even after the passage of years. On Au- 
gust 12 the small detachment at Plum Creek appealed for 
help, “Indians are hovering around within 2,000 yards of 
us with evident intention of attacking the station.’** The 
appeal touched off a flurry of activity and help was being 
called from Fort Kearny and Fort McPherson when a sec- 
ond telegram arrived to the effect that the Pawnee Scouts 
had arrived and discovered that the threatening Indians 
were actually thousands of buffalo crossing the Platte.” 


Several days later the Indians did arrive. A party of 
Cheyenne under Spotted Wolf derailed a freight train a 
few miles west of Plum Creek, killing several of the crew. 
The Cheyenne appeared across the Platte River from the 
station and Frank North received a message, “The operator 
at Plum Creek reports Indians now in sight of his office 
and the line out beyond that station. Please see what the 


17 Report on the Operation of the Department of the Platte, Jan- 
uary 1, 1867-September 30, 1867. General Augur referred to the 
Black Hills of southeastern Wyoming west of Fort Laramie, and not 
to the better known Black Hills of South Dakota. 
1s Captain Miller to Augur, Plum Creek, August 12, 1867. 
19 Edward Arnold to Augur, Plum Creek, August 12, 1867. 
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matter is.’”*° North dispatched the nearest company of 
Scouts to the scene. The report of the officer in charge of 
the small garrison at Plum Creek indicates why General 
Augur supported the Pawnee. 


“The party of soldiers in charge of the telegraph sta- 
tion at Plum Creek ran off shamefully at the approach of 
the Indians. They appeared here at about ten p.m., badly 
scared . . . The operator has not been heard from. They 
report he ran off before they did. The Indians destroyed 
a half mile of line cutting down the poles. They then en- 
camped . .. On the approach of Captain Murie with the 
Pawnee Company the Indians advanced coolly to meet him 
thinking his command white men, as soon as they were 
near enough to recognize the Pawnee they broke in every 
direction with wild cries of Pawnee Pawnee. The fight 
was a complete success. Captain Murie and Lieutenant 
Davis and all the Scouts deserve the greatest credit.’ 


Murie brought back fifteen scalps and two prisoners, 
a woman and a boy. The boy was a nephew of the Chey- 
enne chief Turkey Leg. The Cheyenne offered an exchange 
of prisoners and the Pawnee’s captives were traded at 
North Platte for two white girls and their twin brothers 
who had been captured near Grand Island on July 24, 
1867.”* 


Augur gave the Pawnee all the stock they had cap- 
tured which was not branded “U.S.A.” and expressed re- 
gret because he did not feel authorized to give them gov- 
ernment property.”* In his report on the activities of the 
Department of the Platte he praised the Scouts, “I have 
never seen more obedient and better behaved troops and 
they have done most excellent service . . . They are pe- 
culiarly qualified for service on the Plains. They are un- 
equalled as riders, know the country thoroughly, are never 


20 Augur to North, Omaha, August 14, 1867. 

21 Lt. Col. Richard Dodge to Augur, Plum Creek, August 19, 1867. 

22 Recollections of Luther North. Ms., Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

23 Augur to North, Omaha, August 19, 1867. 
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sick, never desert and are careful of their horses . . . I have 
never seen one under the influence of liquor . . . as the sea- 


son for active operation closes they can be discharged to 
go home and look after their families for the winter. This 
they prefer.” He asked permission to raise three more bat- 
talions for future service.** 


In September the Pawnee were scheduled to accom- 
pany Colonel Merrill on a tour of Fort Reno, Fort Phil 
Kearny and Fort C. F. Smith. G. P. Beauvais, special In- 
dian Commissioner, protested that their presence would de- 
stroy all efforts of the Peace Commission to make peace 
with the Sioux. Sherman wrote to Augur, “I rather think 
it best not to send the Pawnee up there at present. Let us 
give these Indian men a fair chance to settle this matter. 
They have as many notions of propriety as an old maid.” 


Augur soon proved his friendship for North and his 
knowledge of Indians. The Scouts were sent to Fort Kearny 
to await muster out. They soon tired of inactivity. North 
attempted to discipline one of them and most of the Pawnee 
went home to the reservation without the formality of dis- 
charge. Messages were exchanged in which the word “mu- 
tiny” was used. Augur, however, instructed his adjutant, 
“Issue orders to this effect: “The service of the Pawnee 
Scouts being no longer required, they will be sent to Fort 
Kearny to turn in their horses, arms, ammunition and 
equipment and then to their reservation to be paid and 
discharged.’ Send a clerk with blank discharges and final 
statements and let him remain and make them out cor- 
rectly . . . Have the Paymaster ready to pay them off.’’, 
and the affair ended.** 


The next spring the Union Pacific officials urged the 
Army to re-employ the Pawnee, even though the road had 
attempted to charge the government for transporting the 


24 Report of Operations, op. cit. 

25Gen. W. T. Sherman to Augur, St. Louis, September 30, 1867. 

26 North to Litchfield, Fort Kearny, October 31, 1867; Litchfield 
to Augur, Omaha, October 31, 1867; Augur to Litchfield, St. Louis, 
November 2, 1867; The Nebraska Herald, Plattsmouth, November 7, 
1867. 
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Scouts the previous year. North was instructed to raise 
two companies of fifty men each, though the railroad had 
requested twice that number.** The Pawnee were assigned 
to patrol the road from Wood River to North Platte. 


Early in July a warning came up from Gen. Phil Sher- 
idan in Kansas that a large body of Cheyenne and Arapaho 
was heading north after Pawnee and that if any of that 
tribe were out hunting they had better get out of the way.” 
It happened that most of the tribe was hunting on the Re- 
publican. North, apparently without direct orders, picked 
twenty men from each company, went down and joined the 
tribe on their hunt. Inquiries as to his whereabouts drew 
only rumors to the effect that North was going for the 
Cheyenne and the entire Pawnee nation was on the move.” 
North took with him four civilians in search of excitement. 
One of them, J. J. Aldrich, published an account of the trip 
when he returned which is the best record of the episode. 
North joined the large Pawnee hunting party and they had 
a successful hunt on the Republican in which North and 
the Scouts joined with gusto, North stating that he was 
going to bring some meat up to the railroad. Then they 
were attacked by a large party of Sioux who evidently did 
not know that the Scouts were present. In probably the 
most severe fight of his career Major North lost two men 
and almost lost his own life but succeeded in his apparent 
mission: to protect the bulk of the tribe from an attack. 
North simply reported when he returned, “Arrived here 
last night. Lost two of my men on the Republican in skir- 
mish with Sioux while out hunting.” 


27 Sherman to Augur, April 29, 1868; Augur to North, March 30, 
1868; W. Snyder, Superintendent, U.P.R.R. to Augur, April 30, 1868. 

28 Gen. Phil Sheridan to Litchfield, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
July 8, 1868. 

29 Litchfield to Augur, Fort McPherson, August 3, 1868. 

30 J. J. Aldrich “Diary of Twenty Days Sport Buffalo Hunting in 
the Plains with the Pawnee accompanied by Major North U.S.A. 
and an escort of forty U. S. Pawnee Soldiers, Captain Morris and 
Mathews and Four Private Gentlemen.” Omaha Weekly Herald, 
August 19, 26, September 2, 1868. Five years later, without North’s 
leadership, the tribe, while on a hunt in the same general locality, 
was terribly mauled by the Sioux and never fully recovered. 

31 North to Ruggles, Wood River, August 8, 1868. 
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In February 1869 Luther North led one company on 
Maj. Henry Noyes’ winter campaign on the Republican. 
The expedition was caught in a severe ice storm. The men’s 
breath froze on their whiskers and their eyes froze shut 
and the column seemed in danger of disaster. Noyes re- 
ported that the Pawnee cut a ford across the Frenchman 
River and “were of material assistance to us.” It is reveal- 
ing that of the eighty-three men reported suffering from 
frost bite the only members included from the Pawnee 
Scouts were the two white officers.” 


The summer of 1869 saw the Republican River Expe- 
dition, under command of Gen. E. A. Carr, organized for 
the purpose of driving the Indians out of the Republican 
River Country, their favorite buffalo hunting grounds. 
Carr’s command consisted of eight troops of the Fifth 
Cavalry and three companies of Pawnee Scouts. They left 
Fort McPherson on June 9 and on June 15 hostiles made a 
raid and ran off some mules. Luther North and his Pawnee 
pursued the Indians and recovered the mules only to be 
reprimanded by Carr for leaving camp without orders.” 
Frank North with Company C of the Scouts joined Carr on 
June 17. He found the General in a depressed state of 
mind. The expedition seemed to have gotten off to an un- 
fortunate start in hot, dry weather. Carr wrote to General 
Ruggles that the troops should be provided with some com- 
forts or “it will be more than human nature can or will 
stand. We now find it almost impossible to get colored 
servants to go with us on account of the hardship.” He 
had never before had Indians under his command and was 
not impressed by the Pawnee. He found them poorly 
mounted, shiftless and lazy and while he hoped he could 
make their Indian qualities useful he reported that he would 
like to trade all but thirty for good cavalry soldiers. 


As the campaign progressed he became better pleased 
and noted that they were improving. Perhaps the arrival 


82 Report of Maj. Henry Noyes, March 11, 1869. 
33 Luther North to J. C. North, Columbus, November 28, 1874. 
84 Gen. E. G. Carr to General Ruggles, June 17, 1869. 
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of Frank North had helped the situation. Carr recom- 
mended one Scout, Traveling Bear, for a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for action in a skirmish with the Cheyenne, 
though he still believed the Scouts prone to rush to the 
attack without proper orders and feared that their attack 
on a small party of hostiles had alerted the whole tribe. 
However, on June 11 the village of Tall Bull, a Cheyenne 
chief, was discovered and destroyed in the Battle of Sum- 
mit Springs. Tall Bull was killed by Frank North, a cap- 
tive white woman rescued, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars in gold and bank notes found, fifty-two Indians killed, 
seventeen captured and an immense quantity of equipment 
destroyed. The campaign was a success. Carr’s report in- 
dicated the considerable part the Pawnee played in locating 
the village and in the subsequent battle and he concluded, 
“The Pawnee under Major Frank North were of the great- 
est service to us throughout the campaign. This has been 
the first time since coming west that we have been supplied 
with Indian Scouts and the results have shown their 
value.’’** 


The Battle of Summit Springs was the climax of the 
Expedition. However, Scouts took part in a fruitless pur- 
suit of the fleeing survivors of the fight through the sand- 
hills of Nebraska to the Niobrara River.* 


In September, Companies A and B went out again to 
the Republican, this time attached to a force of Fifth and 
Second Cavalry under the command of Gen. Thomas Dun- 
can. It was on this expedition that North and his friend 
Buffalo Bill Cody, who was along as a scout, were attacked 
by Sioux while hunting ahead of the column. Much has 
been written about this episode and the rescue of the two 
men by Lt. George F. Price and William J. Volkmar. 
North’s diary contains the laconic entry “Today we marched 
24 miles and I and Cody came ahead to the Creek and 6 
Indians got after us and gave us a lively chase you bet. 


85 Report of Operations, Republican River Expedition, June 30 
to July 20, 1869. 
86 Frank North diary, August 7-19, 1869. 
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I got my men out and they killed one Indian and got poines 
a mule and lots of trash.”** General Duncan reported that 
the Sioux abandoned a village of fifty-six lodges and lost 
material including nine thousand pounds of meat. He es- 
pecially commended a private, Clay Burford, of the Fifth 
Cavalry who kept up with the Pawnee in pursuing the hos- 
tiles several miles after the other soldiers had halted.** An 
old woman, the mother of the Sioux leader, Pawnee Killer, 
was captured six days later and was questioned by a Ponca 
who was with the Scouts. He could translate her Sioux into 
Pawnee and then North translated the Pawnee into Eng- 
lish.*® The expedition ended without a decisive action. The 
Battle of Summit Springs had cleared the area of any sub- 
stantial group of hostiles. Duncan reported that he wished 
especially to commend the Pawnee and Major North and 
noted that “no portion of the command has manifested 
more willingness to come into contact with hostile In- 
dians.”’*° 


The Scouts were mustered out at the end of the expe- 
dition. In August 1870 two companies were raised for pa- 
trol duty along the railroad. The duty was uneventful and 
they were discharged in December.** Frank North served 
as scout and interpreter at Fort Russell and Fort Sidney 
and also maintained a home in Columbus. He and Luther 
served as guides for scientific parties and for the Army.* 
The Pawnee tribe was moved from Nebraska to the Indian 
Territory in 1875. 


The summer of 1876 saw the Plains Indian Wars reach 
a climax. The Sioux in defending the Black Hills had 
fought Crook to a standstill on the Rosebud River and had 


87 Ibid. September 26, 1869. 

88 Report of Gen. Thomas Duncan. Republican River Expedition, 
August 18 to October 7, 1869. 

89 Journal of the March, October 3, 1869. 

40 Report of Operations, October 28, 1869. 

41 North to Augur, August 2, 1870; Report of Operations of De- 
partment of Platte, October 25, 1870. Memorial Leaves Inscribed to 
the Memory of Major Frank North. [Columbus, 1885]. 

42 Memorial Leaves Inscribed to the Memory of Major Frank 
North (Columbus, Nebr., 1885]. 
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annihilated Custer’s command. The hostile bands then sep- 
arated and the Army set into motion the operations which 
in effect crushed the Indian resistance. The Pawnee Scouts 
played a part in this effort. Gen. Phil Sheridan believed 
that the hostiles would never fight a decisive battle. To be 
thoroughly defeated they would have to be fought in their 
own manner and surprised.** To help achieve this end an 
unprecedented number of Indian scouts was raised, almost 
four hundred, including, Sioux, Arapho, Shoshone, Ban- 
nocks, a few Cheyenne and a final two companies of Paw- 
nee. North, in the excitement following the news of the 
Custer massacre, had offered to raise a regiment of Pawnee 
and frontiersmen to fight the Sioux. The offer was re- 
fused. However, in August he was authorized to proceed 
to the Pawnee reservation in Indian Territory and enlist 
one hundred scouts.** Frank and Luther North found the 
Pawnee more than willing to serve and had to post guards 
on the train to prevent more than the regularly enlisted 
one hundred from boarding. The Pawnee furnished their 
own horses for which the government paid them forty 
cents a day and they received regular army pay. North 
got one hundred and fifty dollars per month, his first lieu- 
tenant one hundred and thirty dollars, and his second lieu- 
tenant one hundred and twenty dollars, and all were fur- 
nished horses and equipment. The company was armed at 
Fort Sidney.* 


On October 22, while on their way to Fort Robinson, 
the Scouts received word to join Gen. Ranald MacKenzie 
in a march on the village of Red Cloud and Red Leaf who 
were off the Red Cloud Agency against orders. Both vil- 
lages were captured without bloodshed and the captives 
marched back to the Red Cloud Agency. To the joy of the 
Pawnee seven hundred and twenty-two horses were taken 
and the Pawnee were each given one. The horses caused 
a good deal of controversy and in 1889 Congress passed a 


43 Sheridan to Sherman, August 10, 1876. 
44 Col. W. F. Drum to North, August 18, 1876. 
45 Frank North diary, October 23, 1876. 
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law approving payment to Sioux who could prove they lost 
horses.** 


The Powder River expedition of 1876-77 was under 
the command of Gen. George Crook. It reached Fort Fet- 
terman on November 12th and left on the 14th with the 
objective of moving against Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull 
but found these leaders wary and their bands scattered.* 
As a target of opportunity Crook decided to attack a Chey- 
enne village on Crazy Woman Creek which had been dis- 
covered by the Indian Scouts.** MacKenzie was placed in 
command of the attack and the village was struck. The 
North brothers and a portion of Pawnee took part in the 
attack, charging into the center of the village which con- 
sisted of one hundred and seventy-three lodges. Six sol- 
diers were killed and twenty-five Cheyenne dead were posi- 
tively accounted for. The bitterly cold weather probably 
killed more of the Indians, especially the children. Luther 
North, who shot the son of the chief, Dull Knife, wrote 
years later to a friend, “The thermometer never got higher 
than 25 below . . . Those poor Cheyennes were out in that 
weather with nothing to eat, no shelter, we had burned 
their village, and hardly any clothing. It was said many 
children died. It makes me sort of sick to think about it.’’** 


The Cheyenne had scattered in all directions. The fight 
had alerted the whole area and it was not probable that an- 
other engagement could be fought. After some fruitless 
scouting along the Belle Fourche River the expedition was 
ended. The Scouts were mustered out at Fort Sidney in 
May and moved home to Oklahoma with a herd of about 
two hundred and fifty horses, one hundred and twenty-five 
of which they had captured.*° The North brothers went 


46 Memorandum regarding captured and surrendered ponies of 
the Sioux. January 20, 1896. War Department Records. 

47 Gen. George Crook to Sherman. January 8, 1877. 

48 Frank North recorded that the discoverers of the village were 
Sioux. Diary Nov. 24, 1876. Other sources indicate that they were 
Shoshone. 

49 Luther North to Dr. Richard Tanner. January 7, 1930. Ms., 
Richard Tanner papers. Nebraska State Historical Society. 

50 Crook to Sherman, January 8, 1877. 
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with them to shepherd them through the settled area of 
Nebraska and Kansas. While camped near Hays, Kansas, 
several of the Pawnee went into town and one of them was 
fatally wounded by a quick-triggered deputy after he had 
broken a store window. His angry comrades mounted their 
ponies and came into town stating that if the wounded boy 
died there would be trouble. The local newspaper reported 
the citizens turned out the lights and went for their side- 
arms, and added, “as to the necessity of shooting the Indian 
we shall not venture our opinion . . . but our citizens cer- 
tainly owe Major North a debt of gratitude for holding the 
revengeful and bloodthirsty savages in check.”™ 


A few days later the Pawnee and the North brothers 
parted for the last time and the Pawnee Scouts became a 
part of the history of the West. Their strong points had 
been their eagerness for action, their native ability as trail- 
ers and riders, their endurance and toughness. Their weak 
points were their tendency for impetuous action and their 
native obsession with plunder, especially the capture of 
horses; however, under the leadership of a man they re- 
spected and trusted, they had played a considerable role in 
the Indian Wars. Their contribution to the construction of 
the railroad was significant and they had won the ultimate 
praise of every commander under whom they served. 


The colorful Pawnee, eager for action, and the restless 
and capable Frank North appealed to many of the officers 
who welcomed a break from the ordinary. The North 
brothers were always ready for a hunt, a horse race, or an 
Indian fight, and they and their Scouts lent some adven- 
ture to an essentially monotonous task. The critics of the 
Scouts were chiefly men such as Lt. Eugene Ware whose 
sense of racial superiority allowed no Indian, friendly or 
hostile, to be capable of any worthwhile service; or officers 
such as General Carr who initially found it hard to adjust 
to the Indian ways. Gen. C. C. Augur, perhaps, best recog- 
nized the strengths and limitations of the Pawnee. A dis- 


51 Ellis County Star, Hays, Kansas, May 24, 1877 as quoted in a 
letter to the author from Robert W. Richmond, September 15, 1960. 
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patch which he sent to General Dodge at the climax of 
their service of guarding the railroad can serve as their 
valedictory, “North and his Pawnee Scouts have done well. 
Let them know that I think so. . .”™ 


52 Augur to Gen. Grenville Dodge, August 18, 1867. 








WILLA CATHER AND THE USABLE PAST 


BY ROBERT L. GALE 


HEN death came to Willa Cather in 1947, she left 
behind her a production of twelve novels and many 
short stories, not to mention some slight poetry and 

a few significant critical pieces. In the years since her 
death, her position as a fiction writer in the best American 
tradition has become steadily more secure. And it is safe, 
I think, to say that in the years to come she will be looked 
upon with more and more appreciation and will eventually 
take an earned place among such other genuine American 
novelists of the first rank as Cooper, Hawthorne, Twain, 
James, and Faulkner. To me one key to her greatness, as 
it is in differing ways to theirs, is her sense of the past. 


Of Willa Cather her companion Edith Lewis once wrote 
that “She never altogether lost the past in the present.’ 
Her fiction is simply a living over of that unlost past. She 
habitually transmuted into art the four really momentous 
experiences of her life: (1) her migration at the age of 


1 Edith Lewis, Willa Cather Living: A Personal Record (New 
York, 1953), p. 57. 
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about ten years from Virginia to Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
with her beloved parents; (2) her introduction at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to the world of opera and drama, 
which followed a girlhood including intense reading of var- 
ious classics; (3) a series of trips to Europe—to France in 
particular—beginning in 1902; and (4) her discovery in 
1912 of America’s great Southwest. All of these stirring 
revelations made Willa Cather in subtle ways discontent 
with the mere present and anxious to explore the past. The 
form this inquiry took was her fiction, through which run 
four leading themes of interest, immigrants, art, Europe, 
and the Southwest. 


Having been uprooted herself at a tender age and 
thrust into an alien soil, Willa Cather was unusually sympa- 
thetic toward the problems of Czechs, Swedes, and other 
immigrants portrayed in her fiction. For example, in My 
Antonia the narrator Jim, like Willa Cather, leaves Vir- 
ginia to move to Nebraska, where he observes tradition- 
rich European immigrants doing valiant battle to tame the 
raw land. The foreign families receive high praise for 
working hard and sticking together: 

One result of this family solidarity was that the foreign 

farmers in our country were the first to become prosperous. 

After the farmers were out of debt, the daughters married 

the sons of neighbours—usually of like nationality—and the 

girls who worked in Black Hawk [i.e., Red Cloud] kitchens 

are to-day managing big farms and fine families of their 


own; their children are better off than the children of the 
town women they used to serve.? 


In the 1922 novel One of Ours, which castigates the mate- 
rialistic descendants of these immigrant Nebraska families, 
we read that the hero Claude Wheeler “could remember 
when all the farmers in this community were friendly to- 
ward each other; now they were continually having law- 
suits. Their sons were either stingy and grasping, or ex- 
travagant and lazy, and they were always stirring up trou- 
ble.”* Fortunately, this was not Willa Cather’s last word 
on Nebraska. Her final short story, suggestively entitled 


2 Willa Cather, My Antonia (Boston and New York, 1918), p. 200. 
3 Cather, One of Ours (New York, 1922), p. 102. 
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“The Best Years,” pictures again what she called “the beau- 
tiful Nebraska land which lies between the Platte River and 
the Kansas line’; here is the area in which is enacted the 
tragic but rewarding life of Lesley Ferguesson, evidently 
of second- or third-generation Scandinavian extraction. The 
girl is a sixteen-year-old school teacher whose devotion 
binds together an assortment of children sent by farmers 
to a country school at Wild Rose. The whole story is a 
pastoral evocation of the author’s childhood in Nebraska 
amid others also born elsewhere and migrant. 


By reading and theater-going Willa Cather migrated 
through time to previous epochs—to ante-bellum Virginia, 
to Quebec during the reign of Louis XIV, to the time of 
the Spaniards in New Mexico, to medieval France, to Vir- 
gilian Italy. She read English classics, repeatedly includ- 
ing Shakespeare and Bunyan, with both of her grandmoth- 
ers; she learned to read Latin at home, and she read it and 
Greek—Virgil, Ovid, Homer, Anacreon, etc. — with a 
friendly old dreamer in Red Cloud; and when she went on 
to the University at Lincoln, the theater there was the 
scene of superb performances by stars of stock companies, 
which performances Willa Cather not only saw but also 
described maturely in her column for the State Journal.* 
Therefore, no one familiar with her biography is surprised 
that even her earliest novels contain references to the clas- 
sics and to the theater. The inscription for My Antonia, 
which is not only one moral of the book but also an apt one 
for its author’s life, is appropriately Virgilian—Optima 
dies .. . prima fugit. In the novel, Jim the narrator goes 
to Lincoln to study under a brilliant young Latin scholar, 
who talks to him of Pompeii, of Virgil at Brindisi, of 
Dante’s adoration of that “sweet teacher.” It is not by 
chance nor is it extravagant that a recent critic should call 
Alexandra Bergson, heroine of O Pioneers!, “a kind of 
Earth Mother or Corn Goddess, a Ceres who presides over 


4Cather, The Old Beauty and Others (New York, 1948), p. 100. 
5 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 14, 21-22, 37. 
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the fruitful land.”* Willa Cather read Homer, Virgil, and 
other classical writers long and devotedly, and their view 
of things was often hers. 


Willa Cather tried too soon to use in fiction the im- 
pressions she had gathered during her first trips to Eng- 
land and the Continent; the result was several false starts, 
including some of the short stories in The Troll Garden, a 
few uncollected pieces, and her first novel, Alexander’s 
Bridge.’ But then she wisely let her memories of Europe 
mellow while she turned back to her Nebraska childhood 
and youth to write her first significant fiction. Not until 
One of Ours, which begins bitterly in the Nebraska of the 
generation after the heroic pioneers, did she take a ma- 
turely conceived fictional character back along her path to 
the Old World. But soon others followed Lieutenant 
Wheeler, including Godfrey St. Peter of The Professor’s 
House and Fathers Jean Latour and Joseph Vaillant of 
Death Comes for the Archbishop: the history professor is 
given scholar days in France and Spain to live over in 
retrospect, while the Catholic missionaries to the American 
Southwest never forget their French childhood and always 
delight in their trips back home and to Rome. 


To pursue her characters, Willa Cather often betook 
herself to Europe, at least once mainly to revivify her im- 
pressions of Count Frontenac’s quarter of Paris. This feat 
of imaginatively walking into the past she was skilled in; 
as her biographer E. K. Brown, writing specifically of 
Shadows on the Rock, puts it, “Willa Cather had an extra- 
ordinary power of obliterating from a historic scene its 
modern encrustations. She had done so at Avignon, and at 
Paris, more recently at Santa Fe; she did so again at Que- 
bec.’’® She could not often personally meet in the encrusted 


6 David Daiches, Willa Cather: A Critical Introduction (Ithaca, 
New York, 1951), p. 28. 

7 Willa Cather quaintly regarded Alexander’s Bridge as only one 
of her two “first novels,” the other being O Pioneers!; see Willa 
Cather, “My First Novels: (there were two),” The Colophon: A 
Book Collector’s Quarterly, Part VI (1931), n. p. 

8E. K. Brown, Willa Cather: A Critical Biography, completed 
by Leon Edel (New York, 1953), p. 270. 
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present a relic of the simpler past. Once, however, she did 
so, when she encountered at Aix-les-Bains Madame Frank- 
lin Grout, the Caro of Gustave Flaubert’s Lettres a sa 
Niece. There were two literary results: a charming essay 
entitled “A Chance Meeting” and the fragile character 
Gabrielle Lady Longstreet, heroine of the short story “The 
Old Beauty.” 


The most inspiring travel Willa Cather ever did was 
to the American Southwest, seeing which in 1912 for the 
first time was, according to her biographer, “the principal 
emotional experience of ... [her] mature life.”® Her friend 
Miss Lewis, writing of this revelation to the novelist, ex- 
claims that “a whole new landscape—not only a physical 
landscape, but a landscape of the mind, peopled with won- 
derful imaginings, opened out before her.”*® Her fictional 
use of the Southwest became increasingly important over 
the years. In The Song of the Lark the place merely helps 
Thea Kronberg to find herself—in time; then it inspires 
“Tom Outland’s Story,” the central third of The Professor’s 
House, in which the past-ridden history professor turns to 
the manuscript diary of his now-dead student Outland and 
finds Tom’s account of the kind of adventure in the South- 
west which the teacher for the most part has only written 
about; and finally the magnificent locale is the setting for 
almost the entire novel Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
and its past is made to come alive again there in a series 
of splendid episodes and flashbacks. 


It is obvious that all writers use experiences from 
their past, but Willa Cather was more than ordinarily con- 
scious of the past when she wrote, and her usable past in- 
cluded an early youth spent in observing immigrants in 
the Nebraska to which she herself was a migrant, a youth, 
and indeed a long adulthood, devoted to art as it came down 
in many forms from the past to her, repeated visits to old 
Europe for rest and stimulation and sustenance, and finally 


9 Ibid., p. xii. 
10 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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nothing less than adoration of America’s past as reflected 
in her Southwest. 


And now to make two germane points concerning Willa 
Cather’s technique: (1) she regularly used real-life per- 
sons, known to her through observation or reading, as 
models for her created figures; and (2) she shows the in- 
fluence of the past on the present by habitual use of flash- 
backs. 


We know through those familiar with her method that 
Willa Cather often placed relatives, friends, celebrities, and 
even historical personages in her fiction. She was not de- 
ficient in inventive powers but was simply—to use words 
applied elsewhere by Henry James—one on whom nothing 
was lost. Thus, her maternal grandmother, Rachel Boak, 
became Rachel Blake in Sapphira and the Slave Girl, cast 
in the Virginia of the author’s very early childhood; her 
father provided a few of Mr. Templeton’s traits in the 
short story “Old Mrs. Harris,” while Rosicky’s fatal heart 
ailment in the story “Neighbour Rosicky” is identical to 
that of the novelist’s father; and the original of Mahailey, 
the queer old servant of the Wheelers in One of Ours, is 
really Margie Anderson, who worked for the Cathers in 
Virginia, went with them to Nebraska, and stayed on for 
years with the family until her death. Since Willa Cather’s 
immediate family circle, which she frequently used as a 
model, was a humble one, most of her fiction showing fam- 
ily relationships is close to the soil and almost folksy. 
Friends too were drafted as models for fictional charac- 
ters. The real Antonia Shimerda was a Nebraska hired 
girl named Annie Sadilek; Thea’s friend Dr. Archie was 
drawn with a Red Cloud physician named G. E. McKeeby 
occasionally in mind; and Eusabio, the classically noble 
Navajo Indian in Death Comes for the Archbishop, was 
probably patterned in large measure after Tony, the Indian 
husband of Willa Cather’s friend Mabel Luhan, who had 
a hacienda at Taos.*: Most characters in the work after 


11 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 25, 27, 142-143; Mildred Bennett, The World 
of Willa Cather (New York, 1951), pp. 110-111, 114. For a picture of 
Dr. G. E. McKeeby, see Bennett, op. cit., plate facing p. 108. 
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the Nebraska fiction, since they are often patterned on 
acquaintances who had broader bases of experience, are 
less provincial but also less rugged. This helps to explain 
why the much later Lucy Gayheart, though harking back 
to the Nebraska of its author’s youth, lacks the earthiness 
of O Pioneers!, for example. 


Nor did public figures escape Willa Cather’s alchemy. 
The state and background are altered, but it is apparent 
that the original of A Lost Lady was Nebraska Governor 
Silas Garber’s wife Lyra.** The American soprano Olive 
Fremstad, whom the novelist came to know well, was so 
obviously the inspiration of Thea in The Song of the Lark 
that upon reading the novel she exclaimed delightedly that 
she could not tell where Thea’s life left off and her own 
began. Gentle little Cecile’s father Euclid Auclair, of Shad- 
ows on the Rock, while drawn with Willa Cather’s father 
partly in mind, is also given many of the professional char- 
acteristics of Michel Sarrazin, an early Canadian natural- 
ist. In the same novel, Count Louis de Baude de Frontenac 
is a real-life personage deriving largely from Francis Park- 
man’s history of the British and French in North America; 
however, Bishop Laval comes not from the unsympathetic 
treatment of him by Parkman but from the friendlier re- 
searches of Abbe Henry Arthur Scott, whose writing and 
conversation on the subject Willa Cather knew intimately." 
Finally, one has only to name Bishops Jean Lamy and 
Joseph Machebeuf, prototypes of Bishops Latour and Vail- 
lant in Death Comes for the Archbishop, to make complete 
enough a list of real models for Willa Cather’s fictional 
creations, a list which could be extended almost indefinitely. 


12 For a few years following the Civil War, Silas Garber lived in 
California, where he met his brother Jacob’s sister-in-law Lyra Caro- 
line Wheeler. She was the daughter of Nathan and Susan (Niles) 
Wheeler, of Columbia, Georgia. Garber, while Governor of Nebraska, 
married Lyra Wheeler in California, on July 1, 1875. They had no 
children. She survived him at his death in January, 1905. See Web- 
ster County (Red Cloud) Argus, January 13, 1905, and manuscript 
files, Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska; I wish 
to thank the Nebraska State Historical Society for the above infor- 
mation. 

18 Bennett, op. cit., pp. 69-75; Brown, op. cit., pp. 188, 285, 270- 
274; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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Likewise, a listing of flashbacks in the fiction could 
be prolonged until half the major episodes were identified, 
so popular a technical device did the flashback become with 
Willa Cather. Often the flashback is short and simple, as 
it is when Lucy Gayheart later remembers—and we learn 
for the first time—how she left Chicago to return to Ne- 
braska as soon as possible after hearing the news of her 
lover’s death in Italy; or when the whole story of the dying 
slave woman named Jezebel is finally told in Sapphira and 
the Slave Girl, a book which contains nearly a dozen such 
brief episodes from earlier times. But occasionally the pat- 
tern of a whole novel is a combination of a loose forward 
motion in time and seemingly artless digressions into pre- 
vious decades, and centuries. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is so constructed—recall Fray Baltazar and Father 
Junipero, for example—and so is Shadows on the Rock, 
with the stories so given of Count Frontenac’s drummer 
boy Giorgio, Blinker a former torturer for the king, the 
religious recluse Jeanne Le Ber, and the young Bishop 


Baptiste de la Croix de Chevrieres de Saint-Vallier. By 
the time of Sapphira and the Slave Girl, Willa Cather’s last 
completed novel, the flashback technique has become so 
skillfully managed that the digressions are regularly as in- 
teresting as the main action, which might almost be said to 
exist mainly to support them. 


The controlled release of information through flash- 
backs during an entire work is exciting when employed by 
an expert. All through our reading of A Lost Lady, for 
instance, we wonder how Captain Forrester met Marian, 
his wife and the lady of the title; but only in the last sig- 
nificant flashback do we learn. Also, early in Death Comes 
for the Archbishop it is hinted that once long ago Latour 
inestimably aided Vaillant during a spiritual crisis; but not 
until the last book are we sufficiently prepared, Willa 
Cather seems to say, to understand the implications of that 
crisis, and so not until then—fifteen pages before the end 
of the whole novel—does she open that window on the past. 
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Willa Cather in mature years 


(From painting by Leo Bakst) 
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The impression is surely mistaken that Willa Cather 
foolishly turned her back on the present and dreamily lived 
in the never-neverland of the past.** She was alive to her 
age, witnessed and displayed courage in it, and met the 
illustrious of it. The most courageous persons she ever 
knew were the heroic immigrant farmers of Nebraska, but 
she later also thrilled to the different sort of pioneering of 
the Pittsburgh iron kings and still later to that of such 
stalwart editors and publishers as S. S. McClure and Alfred 
A. Knopf. She could not know war heroism directly, but 
she responded to the combat death in France of her cousin 
G. P. Cather, whose foreign field she visited, with a sur- 
prisingly good war novel, One of Ours, in which, inciden- 
tally, the section called “The Voyage of the Anchises” 
sprang from the war journal of a New Hampshire doctor 
she met and admired.** As a young woman of remarkable 
drive she was able to meet such literary notables as Stephen 
Crane, A. E. Housman, Mark Twain, and E. A. Robinson; 
and later her friends from various branches of the arts 
were innumerable—Sigrid Undset, George Arliss, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and so on. 


When Willa Cather saw idealism and initiative weak- 
ening as the generations advanced, she concluded ever more 
strongly that the past—perhaps without ever really con- 
taining “the good old days” so celebrated in anecdote—was 
best. She regarded 1922 as the year which approximately 
marked the time when the world “broke in two,” as she put 
it in the preface to her collection of essays provocatively 
entitled Not Under Forty,** meaning that readers under 
forty years of age would simply not understand them. Be- 
fore the First World War the farmers of the Middlewest 
were still Homeric in their vigor, France still showed all 
people cultured and meaningful living, and bureaucracy 


14 Such an opinion is to be found in Granville Hicks, “The Case 
Against Willa Cather,” Hnglish Journal, XXII (November, 1933), 
703-710. 

15 Brown, op. cit., pp. 81, 125ff., 326-328; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 118- 
119. For a picture of G. P. Cather, see Bennett, op. cit., plate facing 


p. 108. 
16 Cather, Not Under Forty (New York, 1936), p. v. 
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had not yet debilitated old-fashioned American democracy. 
Claude Wheeler was only too happy to leave Nebraska and 
voyage in time as well as space back to France, where he 
even thought of staying on as a farmer after the War; his 
conclusion is summarized thus: 
Life was so short that it meant nothing at all unless it were 
continually reinforced by something that endured; unless 


the shadows of individual existence came and went against 
a background that held together.17 


In “The Old Beauty,” the aged but still beautiful Lady 
Longstreet recalls the fine old way of life in southern 
France, and it is perhaps symbolic that the fragile woman 
is destroyed by a chance encounter—a minor automobile 
collision—with two noisy American women who represent 
typically rootless and unappreciative twentieth-century 
tourists. And Tom Outland’s frustration when he fails in 
Washington to obtain needed government support for his 
archeological work in the Blue Mesa cliff-city tells us much 
indeed about Willa Cather’s opinion of the rabbit-warren 
of federal politics. 


And so Willa Cather felt that the past was best—best 
because the great-hearted pioneers of her youth were better 
than their sons and grandsons, best because no one age can 
produce more than one or two supremely fine artists and 
the past is full of ages, and best because then—whether in 
Europe or in the American Southwest—roots were deeper 
in time. 


17 Cather, One of Ours, op. cit., p. 406. 
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PUREBRED DAIRY SIRE DEVELOPMENT 
IN NEBRASKA 


BY C. CLYDE JONES 


FTER the sharp depression of 1920-22 had run its 
course, the Burlington Railroad faced the problem of 
reviving freight traffic in its western territory. Ag- 

ricultural incomes had failed to respond strongly to the 
general business recovery of 1923, leaving farm groups 
basically discontented. The Burlington had a long history 
of interest in the welfare of its farm customers and it nat- 
urally exhibited concern in the early 1920's. 


The problem was of particular importance to John B. 
Lamson, head of the Burlington’s Agricultural Development 
Department. Lamson believed that the railroad’s business 
depended to a great extent on favorable public relations, 
but he did not think that public relations propaganda could 
change farmer sentiment. He set forth his philosophy to- 
ward the troubled years after World War I in a speech 





C. Clyde Jones, Head, Department of Business Administra- 

tion at Kansas State University, will be remembered by 

readers of Nebraska History as the author of previous ar- 

ticles dealing with the agricultural development work of the 
Burlington Railroad. 
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before members of the Western Railway Executives and 
the American Railway Development Association in 1926. 
To try to soothe the farmer’s irritation by . . . public re- 

lations propaganda will not effect a cure. The cause of the 
irritation must be removed. This can be done by helping the 
farmer to diversify his production, improve the quality of 
his livestock and crops, reducing his overhead by producing 
more per acre through the adoption of better methods; as- 
sist to better prepare his crops for market, and aid him in 
widening the market for his products. This may not be a 
popular program, but it is safe and sure. The railroad can 
be of great assistance along this line. The agricultural de- 
partments of the railroads are doing effective public rela- 
tions work, creating better feeling by improving farm condi- 
tions. This line of work, combined with good service and 
courteous treatment on the part of employees, will do more 
than anything else to improve farmer sentiment.! 


Lamson’s 1926 estimate of the farm situation and the 
necessary remedial measures were valid for the entire 1923- 
1929 period. In essence, he proposed diversification of risks 
and reduction of farm costs. In view of the World War I 
expansion of wheat acreage into grazing regions, it made 
good sense to encourage grain farmers to devote more at- 
tention to livestock, poultry and dairying. At the same 
time, production costs could be lowered through better 
methods. The task of convincing the farmers in Burlington 
territory remained. 


Lamson’s department decided to approach the problem 
through the medium of an education campaign, directed 
fundamentally toward the “dirt farmer.” The Burlington 
and other companies had experimented before the war with 
special trains to carry the message of better agriculture to 
the farmers. “Seed corn gospel trains” in 1904 and 1912 
and “alfalfa specials” in 1904 and 1913 had demonstrated 
the practicality of such a device.*? Accordingly, the Bur- 
lington sponsored a number of livestock, poultry and dairy 


1 Mimeographed copy of speech, dated December 3, 1926. 

2A thorough discussion of these early efforts is in C. Clyde 
Jones, “The Agricultural Development Program of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad,” (Ph.D Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1954), and a shorter version may be found in the same 
author’s “A Survey of the Agricultural Development Program of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad,” Nebraska History, 
XXX (1949), 226-256. 
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trains in the 1920’s. Of special interest to Nebraskans was 
the “Nebraska Purebred Dairy Sires Special” of 1924. 


The 1924 campaign to improve dairying in Nebraska 
was a part of the general plan to encourage diversification 
and to reduce production costs. In the previous year, the 
Burlington had operated a “Purebred Sires Special” in 
Colorado to promote better and more economical livestock 
production among wheat growers. In cooperation with the 
Colorado College of Agriculture, the Denver Union Stock 
Yards and certain business interests, the railroad sent out 
a special train which stopped at 29 stations. More than 
25,000 persons visited the train and viewed exhibits. The 
principal attraction was the trading of purebred bulls and 
boars for scrub animals at each of the stations.* The popu- 
lar reception accorded the “special” convinced the Burling- 
ton that Nebraska should have a similar tour. The Ne- 
braska campaign differed from its Colorado counterpart in 
that purebred dairy cattle, instead of high grade beef cattle 
and swine, were exchanged for mongrel stock. 


Since 1913, the Burlington had encouraged dairy de- 
velopment in Nebraska through exhibit cars and through 
the purchase and shipment of purebred dairy stock for 
Nebraska farmers. In 1924, the company helped establish 
the Nebraska Dairy Development Society. Ultimately, the 
Burlington and other interested parties wanted to expand 
dairying in the state to the point of development of proc- 
essing and cheesemaking plants. The “Nebraska Purebred 
Dairy Sires Special” was the highlight of this long-range 
plan.‘ 


The newly formed Nebraska Dairy Development So- 
ciety, the agricultural school of the University of Nebraska, 
and the stock breeders of the state joined the Burlington in 
the 1924 campaign. The plan adopted followed for the most 
part the method used in the Colorado campaign: purebred 


’ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Omaha Agricultural 
Files, 73.1, “Colorado Purebred Sires Special.” These files, now de- 
posited with the Nebraska State Historical Society, will hereinafter 
be referred to as CBQ (Omaha). 

4CBQ (Omaha), 73.4, “Nebraska Dairy Development Society.” 
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animals were traded for scrubs and the scrubs removed 
from service as sires. The Burlington hoped to show farm- 
ers the difference between high-grade stock and scrubs and 
to demonstrate the proper care and feeding of dairy herds.° 


The Nebraska campaign eventually surpassed its Colo- 
rado predecessor in size if not in importance. Company of- 
ficials benefited a great deal from the experience of a year 
earlier; but the greater success in Nebraska probably re- 
sulted from more careful planning. Two teams, each com- 
posed of one railroad agent and one college representative, 
made preliminary tours of proposed communities and per- 
sonally investigated each farmer considered to receive a 
purebred animal. The agents “interviewed every party 
recommended and in all cases . . . examined their farms 
and gave strong consideration to the man. ...” They made 
every effort to select men of good character and ability in 
order to assure the greatest possible success of the pro- 
gram." 

As an additional safeguard, the campaign officials 
signed a formal agreement with the proposed recipient of 
each sire. Under the terms of the contract, the purebred 
sires committee agreed to furnish one purebred bull in ex- 
change for the farmer’s scrub animal. The committee then 
had to ship the scrub to Omaha for sale and slaughtering. 
The farmer promised, for his part, to give proper care to 
his new bull and to use it for breeding purposes. Further, 
the recipient had to agree to show the purebred and his 
progeny to a formal inspection party in 1925 and could not 
dispose of the bull, except by special permission from the 
committee, for at least two years. If a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Dairy Calf Club existed in his community, the farmer was 
obliged to furnish gratuitously to the club the bull’s breed- 
ing services. The committee finally entered into 31 con- 
tracts of this type.* 

5 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Nebraska Purebred Dairy Sires Special.” 


See undated manuscript by Val Kuska entitled “Railroad Building 
for the Future.” 
6CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, H. L. Ford to Val Kuska, July 28, 1924. 
7 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Ford to Kuska, August 18, 1924. 
8CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, copy of contract in files. 
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After completing the preliminary work, Burlington of- 
ficials drew up the schedule for the tour. The plans called 
for the train to be in Lincoln on Sunday, October 5, for 
public inspection; then it was to run until October 23 
through 31 towns. Railroads and college officials deter- 
mined where meetings should be held, giving due consider- 
ation to the needs of various communities. Several commu- 
nities by-passed by the selection committee asked to be in- 
cluded. One such town, Milligan, succeeded in getting on 
the schedule after final arrangements had supposedly been 
made. The president of the local bank, C. Smrha, wrote a 
lengthy letter to Val Kuska, Burlington agent, at Omaha, 
requesting that the “special” be routed through Milligan 
because of the large farming area served by the town. He 
pledged the support of the local commercial club for any 
program planned by the Burlington. He pointed out that 
Milligan had never had a special train because the town 
was located on a branch line; the very novelty of such an 
event would assure success.* Kuska referred the letter to 
J. B. Lamson and H. L. Ford, agent in charge of schedul- 
ing, recommending to Ford that the request be honored; 
meanwhile, he assured Smrha that all possible considera- 
tion would be shown in the case.*° Banker Smrha’s efforts 
were not in vain, since Milligan became one of the regularly 
scheduled stations on the tour." 


While the tour was being arranged, the Burlington 
and the college representatives prepared the train. The 
“Purebred Dairy Sires Special” consisted of twelve cars: 
three carried livestock; two contained dairy exhibits; one 
served as a demonstration car; two held feed and equip- 
ment; and one provided accommodations for personnel ac- 
companying the train. Significant features of the program 
were the exchange of stock, comparison of scrubs and pure- 
breds, demonstrations of high-grade milk cows from Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture herds, and lectures and ex- 


®CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Smhra to Kuska, May 6, 1924. 

10 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3 Kuska to Ford, May 10, 1924, and Kuska 
to Smrha, May 10, 1924. 

11CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, copy of schedule. 
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hibits to show the results obtained through better sires and 
proper management. A certain crowd-pleaser was a con- 
test in guessing the number of pounds of milk produced in 
a year by a Holstein cow, “Miss Mystery.” The winner in 
each community was to receive a set of milk scales—a very 
appropriate prize since the main purpose of the contest was 
to encourage the use of scales to record milk production. 
The entry blanks for the contest also served as registration 
forms for follow-up purposes. No announcement of the 
record or winners was made until the end of the tour.” 


Statewide press and radio gave active assistance to 
the campaign. Will Maupin and H. H. Biggar, two of the 
leading farm writers in Nebraska, covered the entire tcur 
as members of the official party.** The radio coverage was 
novel. A Denver radio dealer installed sending and receiv- 
ing sets aboard the train so that daily broadcasts might be 
made as the tour progressed. Microphones picked up actual 
sounds of the animals being fed and milked; station KFKX 
of Hastings relayed the broadcasts to other parts of the 
state.** The radio programs, plus over 18,000 column-inches 
of news print, gave widespread publicity to the campaign." 


Local communities played a major role in the ultimate 
success or failure of the campaign. A number of towns 
gave away several purebred heifers as prizes, with Alliance 
businessmen giving away a total of ten cows.** York and 
Hebron held mock trials at which the jury recommended 
scrub bulls to die,** while an essay contest created special 
interest among school children in Seward. The subject was 
“Why there should be purebred sires on every farm.” The 


12CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, varied items; also see Omaha Daily Jour- 
nal-Stockman, October 9, 1924. 

13 Maupin and Biggar wrote for the Omaha Bee and the Omaha 
Journal-Stockman respectively. 

14CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Nebraska College of Agriculture press 
release 3777-W. 

150. O. Waggener, Western Agriculture and the Burlington 
(Chicago, 1938), p. 31. 

16 Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, October 7, 9, 13, 1924. 

17 Ibid., October 7, 1924; Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln), November 
8, 1924. 





Above—Burlington Dairy Sires Special at Curtis, Nebraska 
1924 


Below—Burlington Dairy Sires Special at Bayard, Nebraska, 
1924 
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first prize winner received a purebred heifer.** In addition 
to those special events, many communities held free picnics 
and barbecues, special sporting events, and sales.** 


The “Nebraska Purebred Dairy Sires Special” was well 
attended. A total of 71,335 persons passed through the 
train between October 5 and October 23. The average at- 
tendance was 2,229, with a high of 4,066 at Broken Bow 
and a low of 734 at Greeley.*” The average was over two 
and one-half times as great as for the Colorado tour. Val 
Kuska declared that conservative estimates placed the num- 
ber of persons who saw or heard the demonstrations and 
lectures at 135,000. The figure represented approximately 
10 per cent of the population of Nebraska in 1924." If 
sheer popularity were the gauge, the “special” was an un- 
qualified success. Over 10,000 people entered the “Miss 
Mystery” guessing contest in which a Milligan farmer won 
the grand prize.** Will Maupin estimated the cost of the 
tour at $25,000, exclusive of the value of the livestock ex- 
changed.** 


Subsequently, the Burlington and the University of 
Nebraska conducted an extensive follow-up campaign to 
keep the basic objectives before the public and to measure 
the significance of the tour. In December, the campaign 
committee met in Lincoln to outline a plan for immediate 
action. The members decided to write letters to each farmer 
who received a purebred animal; they planned training ses- 
sions, arranged by the college people, to teach feed and 
management procedures; they agreed to transmit requests 
and inquiries regarding purebred sires to the breeders who 


18 Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, October 7, 1924. 

19 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, outline of program. 

20 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Exchanges and Attendance Record.” 
The Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, October 11, 1924, reported that 
around 8,000 persons gathered at Broken Bow to see the train but 
that only half were able to register. 

21CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Railroad Building for the Future.” 

22 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, F. L. Taylor to H. H. Biggar, November 
8, 1924. 

23 Omaha Bee, October 23, 1924. 
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first prize winner received a purebred heifer.** In addition 
to those special events, many communities held free picnics 
and barbecues, special sporting events, and sales.*® 


The “Nebraska Purebred Dairy Sires Special” was well 
attended. A total of 71,335 persons passed through the 
train between October 5 and October 23. The average at- 
tendance was 2,229, with a high of 4,066 at Broken Bow 
and a low of 734 at Greeley.” The average was over two 
and one-half times as great as for the Colorado tour. Val 
Kuska declared that conservative estimates placed the num- 
ber of persons who saw or heard the demonstrations and 
lectures at 135,000. The figure represented approximately 
10 per cent of the population of Nebraska in 1924.” If 
sheer popularity were the gauge, the “special” was an un- 
qualified success. Over 10,000 people entered the “Miss 
Mystery” guessing contest in which a Milligan farmer won 
the grand prize.** Will Maupin estimated the cost of the 
tour at $25,000, exclusive of the value of the livestock ex- 
changed.”* 


Subsequently, the Burlington and the University of 
Nebraska conducted an extensive follow-up campaign to 
keep the basic objectives before the public and to measure 
the significance of the tour. In December, the campaign 
committee met in Lincoln to outline a plan for immediate 
action. The members decided to write letters to each farmer 
who received a purebred animal; they planned training ses- 
sions, arranged ky the college people, to teach feed and 
management procedures; they agreed to transmit requests 
and inquiries regarding purebred sires to the breeders who 


18 Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, October 7, 1924. 

19 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, outline of program. 

20 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Exchanges and Attendance Record.” 
The Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, October 11, 1924, reported that 
around 8,000 persons gathered at Broken Bow to see the train but 
that only half were able to register. 

21CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Railroad Building for the Future.” 

22 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, F. L. Taylor to H. H. Biggar, November 
8, 1924. 

23 Omaha Bee, October 23, 1924. 
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had furnished the stock; and they proposed trips to inspect 
the animals.™* 


In the ensuing months, the campaign officials watched 
with interest the development of the purebred sires. The 
bull exchanged at Elwood had died during the early winter 
and had to be replaced by the Burlington in February, 1925. 
When Val Kuska visited the farms at Milligan and Geneva, 
he found a remarkable difference in the progress of the two 
bulls; he wrote the Milligan Chamber of Commerce to ex- 
press his disappointment over the lack of care given the 
purebred bull left there. He urged the Milligan men to en- 
courage the farmer to exercise better measures, and at the 
same time he expressed the feeling that the railroad had 
been partly to blame for not having kept in closer touch 
with the farmer.** 


Not all of the complaints were against the farmers. 
The committee received a vigorous complaint from the re- 
cipient at Grant; he wrote that his bull was small for its 
age and that he was greatly disappointed in the animal. 
“If ... you would of give a bull instead of a calf it would 
of been a better advertisement for the breeder .. .,” he 
said.** It was of considerable interest to note that eighteen 
months later, the Grant bull was “the pride of the commu- 
nity” and had developed into one of the best animals ex- 
changed.?" 


An unfavorable aspect of the tour came to light when 
F. L. Taylor, Burlington agent, reported that dairy cow 
“scalpers” were taking advantage of the enthusiasm cre- 
ated by the “special” and were “bootlegging” inferior stock 
into Nebraska from Texas. He claimed that two carloads 
of “Jersey cows” were sold at Trenton shortly after the 
train had been there and a car each unloaded at Benkelman 


24CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, minutes of campaign committee meeting, 
Lincoln, December 15, 1924. 

25 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Kuska to Ford, January 6, 1925; Ford to 
Lamson, February 13, 1925; and Kuska to Milligan Chamber of Com- 
merce, January 3, 1925. 

26 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Joe Peregrine to Ford, March 7, 1925. 
27 Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, September 29, 1926. 
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and McCook.** While the communities probably suffered 
as a result, the sales did testify to the influence of the cam- 
paign. 

Apparently pleased with the results of the follow-up 
campaign, the committee arranged a second inspection trip 
for September and October, 1926 to obtain additional first- 
hand information on the sires and to arrange exchanges 
among those owners who desired another trade.** The 
Omaha Daily Journal Stockman covered the visit at each 
farm and carried a human interest story or a report on 
each bull inspected.** Afterwards, H. L. Ford wrote to the 
local committees which had worked with the “special” and 
suggested that they keep their communities informed as to 
the accomplishments of the sires; he hoped to encourage 
farmers to make more use of the purebred animals." Re- 
ports from the inspection trip showed that the bulls had 
gained an average of 825 pounds, had served 995 cows (99 
of which were purebreds), and had sired 503 calves within 
two years. Over 400 of the cows bred belonged to neighbors 
of the recipients. Six of the bulls had won first prize in 
livestock shows the past two years. The 31 farmers pur- 
chased 133 cows (including 11 purebreds) after obtaining 
the sires, while some 1200 head of high-grade cows had 
been shipped into the communities. Fifty-nine additional 
purebred bulls had been imported since October, 1924. Ford 
estimated that the butterfat content in milk increased 3714 
per cent in the area covered by the “special.” The number 
of cow-testing stations increased from two to ten.*? No one 
could say precisely how many of the cow-testing stations 
were erected as a result of the “Purebred Dairy Sires Spe- 
cial” or exactly how much of the increased butterfat con- 
tent in milk could be attributed to the Burlington cam- 


28 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, F. L. Taylor to campaign committee, 
April 11, 1925. 

22 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, “Outline of Follow-up Tour.” 

380 September 25 to October 7, 1926. 

81 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, Ford to local committees, October 12, 
1926. 

32 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, H. L. Ford, “Special Report on Follow-up 
Tour,” October 12, 1926. 
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paign. Furthermore, the Burlington was not solely respon- 
sible for any definite number of purebred dairy cattle be- 
ing brought into Nebraska between October, 1924, and Oc- 
tober, 1926. Of certainty, however, was the fact that many 
farmers owned purebred stock for the first time through 
the trade which they made with the “special”; the number 
of cows bred to purebred bulls increased appreciably in 
each locality; and the hundred thousand or more people 
who saw or heard the demonstrations and lectures better 
understood the virtues of purebred dairy stock. The Bur- 
lington and the University of Nebraska distributed more 
than a hundred thousand pieces of literature on dairying.* 
The campaign continued to receive publicity for several 
years. 


In 1931, the Burlington obtained a final report on one 
of the purebred bulls exchanged in the 1924 campaign. The 
Nebraska Farmer carried a story about a Minden farmer, 
Owen Daily, who had received a gold medal from the Ne- 
braska Dairymen’s Association for outstanding achieve- 
ments.** O. O. Waggener, Burlington agricultural develop- 
ment agent, upon reading the news, recalled that Daily had 
been appointed custodian of the Burlington Holstein bull 
traded to the Minden Calf Club in 1924. Waggener investi- 
gated further to see if he could trace Daily’s success to the 
Burlington “special.” Consequently, the railroad agent 
found that the Minden farmer had used “Pieb,” as the Hol- 
stein was called, to sire the Daily dairy herd. But before 
any conclusive proof of the worth of his progeny had been 
established, “Pieb” was slaughtered because he had become 
unruly and a menace to the community. Later, Daily’s herd 
of Holsteins, composed almost entirely of the Burlington 
bull’s daughters, won the gold medal when the state cow- 
testing association released its records for 1930.* 


83 Waggener, Western Agriculture, p. 31. 

84 Nebraska Farmer, January 31, 1931. 

35 CBQ (Omaha), 73.3, O. O. Waggener, “When Bluebloods Meet” 
(unpublished manuscript, 1931). 














History of South Dakota. By Herbert S. Schell. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1961. xiii + 425 pp. 
Illustrations, bibliographical notes, references, index. 
$5.50) 


This book is an example of how state histories should 
be written. The author has spent years studying South 
Dakota. His knowledge is more than academic, for he has 
been a resident of South Dakota for many years, as a mem- 
ber of the state university history department and dean of 
the graduate school. He writes with confidence and force, 
yet at the same time with spartan economy, considering 
how much he quite evidently knows about his state. Chap- 
ter by chapter bibliographical comments and an excellent 
index round out the book. 


The account of the process by which South Dakota be- 
came a state is a model of clarity, and, more important 
from the standpoint of general American history, it is an 
excellent case study of how the transition from wilderness 
to sovereign state must have worked for most other states. 
It is also clear, although Professor Schell does not pause to 
emphasize the point, that frontier characteristics included 
venality, greed, and ruthlessness, as well as fortitude, hon- 
esty, industry, and the other virtues we ascribe to our fron- 
tier forbears. Another subject of broad implications which 
the author develops is the farm program of the United 
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States government and its impact on a farming state. Few 
if any general treatments offer as concise and as concrete 
a discussion of Federal farm policy since the 1920’s. Rarer 
still is a meaningful assessment of how these programs af- 
fected people in a given region. 


In dealing with the various agrarian movements which 
have swept his state, Professor Schell is more factual and 
down to earth than some recent interpreters of the social 
scene who have approached the subject from an urban point 
of view. Their unsubstantiated notion that American anti- 
semitism originated in Populist areas rather than in the 
cities where the Jews settled, and where racio-ethnic ten- 
sions run high, receives no support indeed not even a com- 
ment from Professor Schell. His work makes it clear too, 
contrary to another view popular in urban circles, that the 
upper Mid-West has probably not been any more anti-in- 
tellectual than most other sections of the country at any 
given time. South Dakota, like its neighbors, has consist- 
ently chosen a high proportion of educated men for impor- 
tant public offices, and the state has spent more per capita 
than most to support education at all levels. 


To be sure, the author does not take the time to em- 
phasize these points nor to comment on their implications, 
although his evidence warrants it. In fact, the chief criti- 
cism this reviewer has of the book is that inadequate space 
is given to social and cultural matters, particularly to the 
effect of religious and ethnic patterns on South Dakota his- 
tory. The educational system and its part in the develop- 
ment of the state are not dealt with in a really meaningful 
way. Another deficiency is the absence of any discussion 
of the impact of South Dakotans on national affairs. For 
example what did its senators and congressmen contribute 
to the winning of general acceptance for the agrarian-west- 
ern argument that the national money supply, the flow of 
credit, railroads and other corporations had too much public 
importance to be left entirely to natural forces or private 
management. 
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Another question of this reviewer is directed less to 
the author’s handling of this book than to the present con- 
ception of writing state history. These studies always in- 
clude geology, flora and fauna, aborigines and the like. 
State history makes sense chiefly in relation to such as- 
pects of the past as can be limited by political boundaries, 
and it therefore seems a waste of considerable effort if, for 
example, each historian of a northern plains state begins 
his book with several chapters on pre-political material. 
The ideal solution might be to handle these matters accord- 
ing to their natural boundaries, which of course are not 
political. A single regional pre-history could serve as the 
preface to all the histories of states in a distinct geographic 
area. 


The University of Nebraska Press has done a superb 
job of editing and book making. More important, it has 
launched a significant project, the publication of first-rate 
histories of an entire region. If the histories yet to come 
in this series are up to the standard set by Schell and James 
Olson, whose History of Nebraska appeared several years 
ago, the Northern Plains region will achieve the distinction 
of having its state histories more systematically and more 
competently covered than other regions of the United 
States. These books are ably done by professional scholars. 
Moreover the fact that they are being brought out by the 
same Press within a few years of each other promises a 
uniformity and a more or less common perspective. 


Colorado College LOUIS G. GEIGER 


South Pass, 1868: James Chisholm’s Journal of the Wy- 
oming Gold Rush. Introduced and Edited by Lola M. 
Homsher. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1960. 244 pp. $4.50) 


In the summer of 1867 reports reached the outside 
world that a rich gold strike had been made in the vicinity 
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of South Pass, Dakota Territory. When the rumor per- 
sisted, the Chicago Tribune determined to send a reporter 
to the scene to get some first-hand information. James 
Chisholm, a young flute-playing Scotsman who had turned 
his hand to newspaper work after coming to this country, 
got the assignment. The next spring Chisholm set out for 
the gold fields. After stopping briefly in Omaha, he pro- 
ceeded over the newly constructed Union Pacific railroad 
to Cheyenne, a boisterous railroad “town that had not even 
been on the drawing board a year before.” The morning 
after he arrived two men were hanged by the vigilantes. 
Another was killed in a gun fight the following day. 


While Chisholm had intended to proceed directly to the 
gold fields, which were 250 miles farther on, he delayed 
until almost fall. By the time he arrived, the gold rush, 
which had looked so promising in the spring, was already 
a thing of the past. He remained for some time, however, 
visiting the various mines in the area and getting ac- 
quainted with the local inhabitants. His interests ranged 
from actual mining operations to the geological formations 
in the region, and he went as far as the Wind River valley 
on hunting expeditions. 


When he left Green River on his way to the gold fields, 
Chisholm commenced to keep a day by day account of 
events. He continued this journal for the greater part of 
two months although he frequently omitted dates and some 
he gave were in error. This journal was preserved and in 
1953 the family presented it to the Wyoming State Archives 
and Historical Department. While it may not contain a 
great deal that is new, it provides a first-hand account of 
the South Pass gold rush days, and supplies us valuable 
detailed information. 


While Chisholm’s journal is the heart of this volume, 
it is by no means all. The editor has gone to considerable 
length to provide additional information concerning Chis- 
holm, including newspaper clippings and family letters. 
Supplementary notes at the end of the book contain a 
“South Pass Chronology” and a “Wyoming Chronology, 
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1803-1869.” A “Glossary of Mining Terms” is also pro- 
vided for the convenience of those who, like this reviewer, 
have never engaged in gold mining. There is a select bib- 
liography at the end. 


The work is well documented but the notes for the 
first part, “The Story,” would have been more useful had 
they been placed at the bottom of the page rather than at 
the end of the section on pages 53-55, where they are dif- 
ficult to locate. 


Miss Homsher, the Director of the Wyoming State 
Archives and Historical Department, has done a careful 
job of editing and she is to be commended not only for 
making available new source material but also for bringing 
together in one small volume so much information dealing 
with this aspect of Wyoming history. This is volume III 
in “The Pioneer Heritage Series” being published by the 
University of Nebraska Press. 


University of Omaha FREDERICK W. ADRIAN 


The Natural History Of The Lewis And Clark Expedition. 
Edited, with an Introduction by Raymond Darwin Bur- 
roughs. (East Lansing: The Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. xii + 340 pp. $7.50) 


This latest addition to the literature of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition is a topical compilation of the animal life 
encountered by the explorers from Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean and back. Individual chapters, with headings such 
as “Bears and Raccoons,” “The American Bison,” “Ducks, 
Geese, and Swans,” “Fishes,” and “Reptiles and Amphibi- 
ans,” are composed largely of quotes from the contempo- 
rary journals, arranged chronologically. Concise editorial 
comments appear at the beginning and scattered through- 
out each chapter. The editor has performed the further 
service of writing an introductory chapter tracing the his- 
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tory of the expedition and a closing one summarizing the 
“Quantity and Distribution of Game Killed.” 


The reader soon respects the care with which Lewis 
and Clark followed President Jefferson’s instructions to 
take notice of the animals of the country, “especially those 
not known in the U.S.” He will share the curiosity, sur- 
prises, and awe of the explorers as they advance through 
a region whose wild life was only vaguely known. Thanks 
to the editorial comment, he will be able to separate the 
new from that which was previously known. To this ex- 
pedition, for example, is owed the recognition of the grizzly 
as a specie, the badger as native to the continent, and the 
discovery of such animals as the coyote, prairie dog, mule 
deer, mountain quail, lesser Canada goose, sage grouse, 
American magpie, Lewis’ woodpecker, Clark’s nutcracker, 
and Yellowstone cut-throat trout. 


Many of the plains animals were first seen in the area 
served by this magazine. Buffalo, for example, were ini- 
tially encountered near the Kansas River, coyotes in south- 
eastern Nebraska, and elk a few miles north of Omaha; 
near the mouth of the Niobrara River were seen prairie 
dogs, mule deer, and antelopes. No bears were mentioned 
north of the Kansas River until North Dakota was reached. 
Catfish were caught “at any time and place in the river.” 


This is an unique book. It is painstakingly done. Those 
who are interested in the historic Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, or in the country through which it traveled, will share 
this reviewer’s interest in it. Yet, although it is a worthy 
book, it is not an “outstanding” one. The style does not 
give enough assistance to the reader’s imagination. More 
could be done by way of synthesis. A map would be helpful. 


State University of South Dakota CEDRIC CUMMINS 
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The Lives and Legends of Buffalo Bill. By Don Russell. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. x + 
514 pp. Illustrations, bibliography and index. $5.95) 


Many colorful individuals appeared on the Nebraska 
frontier including Frank and Luther North, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Doc Carver, Jim Dahlman and others. Nebraskans 
should be interested in Don Russell’s account of the most 
colorful Nebraskan of them all, Buffalo Bill Cody. 


The state was the scene of much of Cody’s hunting and 
scouting including the Grand Duke Alexis hunt and the 
War Bonnet fight. The first regular showing of the Wild 
West Show was at the Omaha fair grounds. Cody owned 
the famous Scout’s Rest at North Platte and an interest in 
the Cody-North sandhill ranch. 


Russell has examined more sources and done more re- 
search than any of Cody’s other biographers. Cody titles 
have been numerous but not noted for documentation. Pre- 
vious to Russell’s work, only Richard J. Walsh’s, The Mak- 
ing of Buffalo Bill (Chicago 1928) attempted to present 
information drawn from a variety of sources. Debunking 
was the style of the Twenties and many readers regarded 
the Walsh book as overly critical of the legendary Cody. 
Russell, on the other hand, has examined the sources with 
a friendly eye. He has painstakingly built up a case for 
the affirmative in the various debatable points of the Cody 
legend. Did Bill kill Yellow Hand and Tall Bull? Did he 
ride Pony Express? Russell has examined War Department 
records, the writings of Cody’s contemporaries and the mo- 
tives of those who questioned Cody’s claims and answers 
“yes.” In most cases he is quite convincing and Cody 
emerges the actual hero through the smoke screen of flam- 
boyant advertising and dime novel heroics. A few cases 
however remain not proven, documentation not-with-stand- 
ing. 


One of the exploits claimed for Buffalo Bill was the 
killing of the Cheyenne chief Tall Bull at the Battle of 
Summit Springs in 1869. Cody debunkers state that Tall 
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Bull was shot by Frank North, leader of the Pawnee Scouts. 
They base this allegation upon statements by Luther North, 
Frank’s brother. Russell goes to some length to discredit 
Luther and states that he was the originator of the story 
that Frank shot Tall Bull. However the account of the 
killing had been told by the respected Frank North, partner 
and good friend of Cody, to Alfred Sorenson who published 
it in the Omaha Bee on Nov. 24, 1886. 


This is a minor point, one which neither Cody nor 
Frank North would have considered of real importance. 
The book is lively and interesting. It could hardly be other- 
wise. Cody was a handsome, very human person who had 
few dull years or mundane experiences. Russell records 
the bad with the good. Bill loved to drink and he had a 
scandal ridden married life. His business relationships 
were stormy. The turmoil and tinsel are recorded and at 
the same time the reader can understand why Cody emerged 
a heroic symbol. He had the physical appearance, the skills, 
a flair for showmanship, the proper frontier background 
and the most successful publicity the nation had seen. In 
addition he had a nobility of manner and character which 
won the admiration and friendship of multitudes including 
royalty, Indians and, above all, children. 


The book is of value to western fans and to students 
of the West. Cody was connected with the Indian fighting 
army, cattle ranching, pony express and the virtual exter- 
mination of the buffalo. He figured in events spanning a 
period from pre-Civil War strife in Kansas to the last In- 
dian fight at Wounded Knee. The book’s bibliography is 
extensive and includes a listing of Buffalo Bill dime novels, 
the index is helpful and the illustrations excellent. 


Lives and Legends of Buffalo Bill ends with Cody’s re- 
ported dying words “Let my show go on.” The book will 
contribute toward that end. 


Nebraska State Historical Society DONALD F. DANKER 
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Yesterday's Trails. By Will H. Spindler. (Gordon: Gordon 
Journal Publishing Co., 1961. 80 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.00) 


The author spent thirty years as a teacher on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation before his retirement in 1959. 
During his teaching career, and before, Mr. Spindler was 
interested in writing and in the history of the area where 
he lived. This is evidenced by his earlier works such as 
Tragedy Strikes at Wounded Knee, written in 1955. 


Yesterday's Trails is a collection of accounts described 
in the preface as “True and authentic stories of Indians 
and Pioneers, including “Kid” Wade, “Doc” Middleton, 
Frank Hart, and many others, having their locale in west- 
ern South Dakota and Nebraska. . .” 


The stories range in length from about five pages to 
little over a page. They will certainly appeal to collectors 
of Western Americana and to those interested in the de- 
velopment of the country treated. 


Bits of Silver. Edited by Don Ward. (New York: Hastings 
House, 1961. x + 306 pp. $5.95) 


Hastings House seized upon the occasion of its 25th 
anniversary as a publishing house to bring together this 
selection of excerpts from the most significant books it 
has published or republished on the West. The collection is 
thus named for the 25th or silver anniversary, and is 
shaped by and limited to Hastings House publications. 


A number of Mari Sandoz’ best known works are con- 
trolled by this publisher, some of the outstanding, and some 
of the most controversial, of her chapters from Old Jules, 
Crazy Horse, Cheyenne Autumn, The Buffalo Hunters, and 
The Cattlemen appear here. It was a pleasure for me to 
reread “The Fight of the Bulls” from The Cattlemen and 
“Jest and Departure” from Old Jules among the many 
excellent selections. 
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However, with this as with other such anthologies, I 
was continually beset by a gnawing doubt. Would one not 
be better served to read or to reread some of the works 
from which the selections were drawn rather than accept 
the editor’s sampling of the works for his purpose? Read- 
ers of anthologies must always make this hard choice. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. AESCHBACHER 
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Donald H. DeMeules, “Ignatius Donnelly: A Don Quix- 
ote in the World of Science”, Minnesota History, June, 1961 


Ray H. Mattison, “Life at Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch”, 
North Dakota History, Summer & Fall, 1960 


Ernest J. Moyne, “Fred Snow’s Account of the Custer 
Expedition of 1874”, North Dakota History, Summer & 
Fall, 1960 


Mari Sandoz, “The Look of the Last Frontier”, Amer- 


ican Heritage, June, 1961. (Reproduces a good number of 
Harvey Dunn’s South Dakota paintings.) 
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